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ON EDUCATING LEADERS 


REV. GERARD S. SLOYAN* 


The Chief of Army Field Forces is General Mark W. Clark. 
Some months ago, June 24th to be exact, he wrote for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance a feature article in which 
he defended the Army’s Information Program for newly-recruited 
troops, which had undergone some rather severe criticism.! He 
called the program “good” and said it was making a “most 
valuable contribution to the preparation of our troops.” But 
more important to our present purpose were the General’s re- 
marks concerning the difficulties the indoctrination is encounter- 
ing: “Admittedly it is not an easy task to take the average young 
American who has enjoyed almost unlimited freedom, luxuries, 
and every advantage which indulgent parents can provide, and 
transform him in a short time (now 16 weeks) into a physically 
hardened soldier, professionally prepared for battle and imbued 
with a will to fight.” 

There should be agreement on the point that it would be a 
sad day for American upbringing when the transition from 
high school graduate into such a fighting machine were an easy 
matter, and it is at least doubtful that “advantage” is the right 
word to describe “luxuries,” and “almost unlimited freedom.” 
But the Generals most telling point is one that is very close to 


all of us: 

A full appreciation of the obligations of citizenship under a democratic 
system should be instilled during his formative years by home, school and 
church. All too frequently these attributes have not been acquired by 
our youth before they enter the military service. So in addition to per- 
forming its primary mission of training troops for military service, the 
Army must also accomplish some citizenship training. 

The number of men who have died in the service in the last 


ten years as a result of immaturity, overindulgence, and dis- 
obedience to direct commands is something that neither com- 


*Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, Ph.D., is on the staff of the Department of 
Religious Education at the Catholic University of America. 

1 New York Times, June 24, 1951. See also “Causes of GI Bewilder- 
ment,” (Editorial) America, LXXXV, No. 9 (June 2, 1951), 240; and 
“General Clark on Army Training,” ibid., No. 15 (July 14, 1951), 369-70. 
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manding officers nor chaplains have any desire to reveal to 
crushed parents. “The obligations of citizenship .. . (as) at- 
tributes not yet acquired.” Now it will not do to say that the 
graduates of Catholic schools do not fall under the ban. The 
honest educator, because his eyes are open, will say, “He must 
mean in part our youngsters along with the rest, despite the 
supernatural commitments of our system and scheme.” Admin- 
istrators and teachers are not the Catholic home nor are they 
the Church, but to them has been entrusted the charge and 
challenge of the school. Without troubling to list the sins of 
modern civilized life or the shortcomings of parents, it should 
be helpful to examine those opportunities offered by the teach- 
ing office, in God’s Providence, for the inculcation of citizenship 
training. 

There ought not to be umbrage taken at the use of that phrase 
to describe our task. Citizenship training does not have to do 
with voting in primary elections and paying one’s taxes only; 
what it is is a pale and washed-out twentieth century tessera 
that would like very much to denote the highest and best aspira- 
tions of that sacred individual who, for the good of all, wears 
the mantle of the teacher. Citizenship training is an act of 
virtue. It has to do with helping young people become human 
beings as thoroughly and perfectly: as they can—aiding them in 
living upright lives in their country and if need be, dying for 
their country that others may do the same. To be a good citi- 
zen is a noble thing, and the Christian realizes with proud satis- 
faction that to be a holy man, his other, greater task, requires 
not a single modification of the conduct he is bound to as a citi- 
zen in company with all his fellow countrymen. The American 
bishops made a point of the identity of the two callings by 
speaking, in their message of last fall, of the child as a citizen 
of two worlds. Indeed, it is no mere word-juggling, or cross- 
and-flag oratory to maintain that if, by God’s grace, we had 
helped a little in making a boy worthy to serve in the American 
army, we had not missed by much in preparing him for the 
kingdom of God. 

That brings us close to the business of this article, which is 
to discuss the training of leaders as a part of the more general 
work of Catholic education. You have perhaps read and heard 
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the observation that there is a certain degree of unwisdom in 
emphasizing leadership so much when what is clearly needed 
is a citizenry of intelligent followers. After all, it is said, even 
on numerical grounds the balance of the leaders and the led is 
a thing antecedently determined in the very nature of things, 
and to care for the few at the expense of the many is a special 
kind of folly. What seems clearly to be missed in this emphasis 
is that all students, being equal in their humanity at least, stand 
equally in need of acquiring a sense of reverence, respect for 
authority, and those qualities which command respect in others, 
so that they can fill either role adequately, whether of leader 
or follower, as occasion demands. In other words, the term 
“leadership” is confined to its more obvious manifestations, and 
the whole discussion is needlessly foreshortened. The supreme 
error on the pedagogue’s part, and as long as we are human we 
are never entirely free of its dangers, is to determine early in the 
game who are nature's darlings and then to school them in the 
leader’s role at the expense of all those less favored. You do 
not have to be a Philadelphia lawyer to know by Thanksgiving 
Day which of your sixth-graders have the better chance to be 
atomic physicists or who are the “honey buns” and who the 
hellions. It is a little harder, admittedly, to guess who is go- 
ing to work for whom in another twenty-five years. The point 
is that whether in sixth grade or aged sixty-six there is going 
to be necessary a combination of intelligent subjection to auth- 
ority, human and divine, and that interplay among souls wherein 
one man influences the conduct of others for good or ill. Na- 
turally some are marked out by divine endowment for the work 
of influence on the larger scale. Naturally, too, it is wrong not 
to do all in one’s power to aid them in channeling the forces of 
their personalities Godward. The contention here is that the 
leader that lies dormant in every one from the simple fact of his 
intelligent manhood must be fostered in all without exception. 
Who, then, is to be led, if realism has not fled the picture in 
the face of rhetoric? Each by all the others, for membership in 
Christ’s body means a lifetime of coalescence which is simply 
mutual nourishment, and of edification, again, the building up 
of the whole body of Christ. Along with this strengthening of 
the form and structure of His body, the Church, there fittingly 
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must go the leadership of non-Christians by true Christians; of 
those who have never known how, or failed, or forgotten to love 
God by those who do love Him. 

Have you heard that story of the journalist who found him- 
self stuck with the discomforts of an upper berth on a train 
journey in France? He approached his compartment-mate, a 
pleasant middle-class type of man, and explained how badly he 
needed a good night’s rest, and would the chap be kind enough 
to exchange berths with him. “You see,” he said, in a tone of 
some importance, “I am the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune.” “And I,” said the Frenchman, bowing from 
the waist, “am the father of five children.” 

Well of course the little fellow had it right and the other man 
had it all wrong. There is a certain basic human dignity, in this 
case augmented by the dignity of parenthood, in face of which 
the accidental turn of fortune’s wheel is unimportant and even a 
little silly. That is the kind of thing the teacher must be on the 
watch for: the essential thing in a child, the image of God to 
Whom we sing, “Lead us whither we tend, along thy paths.” 
Why is it that the student has such a passion for fairness? Why 
is it that in a poll to determine the most admired teacher a task- 
master who is nonetheless undeviatingly just will always exhibit 
such “staying power’? Is it not that the child or adolescent has 
not yet let life dissuade him from believing what the adult once 
knew, that we are more alike than we are different, that circum- 
stance can shortly make of anyone the hero of the classroom or 
the world as a moment before he had been its knave or its 
dullard? The whole earthly life of Christ was a study in the 
development of leaders. He had an odd theory, gleaned from 
looking on His Father’s face, that nobody was a nobody, and so 
He left behind Him a company of leaders whose influence will 
never end. A tax-gatherer, a street-walker, a pilgrim from North 
African Cyrene, a thief. He needed not to be told about man 
for He knew what was in him. That is the tremendous advan- 
tage of being a Christian and a teacher. We have been let in 
on the same secret. 

Christ was a leader because He meant to be; He knew where 
He was going, and where other men could find their only hap- 
piness in going, namely, to the Father. He knew the way: it 
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was Himself. And so He said in serene and perfect confidence, 
“Follow Me,” and “Come and see.” They came, too. He was so 
attractive that the alternative, not going, immediately lost its ap- 
peal for all but the irrevocably self-centered. In the matter of 
developing leaders in our schools the first thought is to help 
students follow Christ. It is infectious. The disciple takes on 
something of the character of the Master and followers multiply. 
Before long a family of Christ, a holy people, is making its way 
to the Father. Such is the teacher’s hope. So you see it is not 
a legion of Catholic laymen in the professions and key positions 
of public trust that we hope primarily to develop; it is not single 
women in politics and wives and mothers in organizations where 
the light of their Christian lives can shine for all to see. If 
those things happen it will be fine, but if they do not (although 
it is neither expected so nor planned) there will be no crush- 
ing defeat of the primary hope. 

The touchstone of success is whether the fourteen-year-old 
has acquired enough initiative to care to make some impression 
in the supernatural order on another his age; whether our grad- 
uates, grown to manhood, will be Jesus Christ in their homes and 
lead their own little ones in His way. Will this housewife and 
that plumber, today your sophomores, one day bring God’s be- 
ing into other lives because it is incarnate in them? Christ’s 
earthly life was lived very much on a neighborhood level. The 
national prominence that His preaching and His execution 
brought Him were proper to Him only and not meant to be part 
of His heritage to all His followers. What He did pass along 
was His ability to love. Men need be led in that love, and the 
learners of today are the leaders of tomorrow. 

No matter where you start in talking Catholic education it 
always comes to the same thing. Our classrooms are places to 
teach Christ; our schools citadels of His love, compared with 
the warmth of whose “roof and hearth there is outside only the 
chill of night.” That phrase is well-spoken only if the children 
feel that way. Do they want to reform the city playgrounds 
and the places they work in after school, even their homes ac- 
cording to the pattern of affection and reverence that is exhibited 
to them and expected of them in the school? Let us not for 
a moment indulge the wild hope that the necessary formalism 
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of a school situation is going to threaten the popularity of a 
game or a holiday. You cannot keep thirty or fifty young people 
relatively quiet in a room for three hours and convince them 
that it is twice as much fun as shouting at the top of their lungs. 
What you can do is make them know that order is not repression, 
that to be a child is not to be an inferior and unimportant sort 
of being, that to be like the teacher is to be a little bit like 
Christ and altogether a rather desirable state of affairs. 

The French scholar Rousselot, whose special field of study 
was the gospels, observed that the two great earthly characteris- 
tics of Jesus were a singular tenderness and a sovereign auth- 
ority.2 The two were never incompatible in His life. He won 
followers and kept them because He never crushed an indi- 
vidual, nor did He ever let people forget that there was a God 
above from Whom, through Himself, all authority flowed. That 
is the teacher's cue. You have seen the “superior” classroom 
type that lords it over the groundlings, and you have known the 
sarcastic type that crushes any vestige of pupil initiative; at 
the other end of the scale is the tragic teacher who deserts the 
plane of his office, sues for the friendship of pupils, and ends 
without possessing their respect in any degree. Christ was some- 
where in between, as you must be. 

Do you notice in the gospels how people were always posing 
questions and tossing objections at Christ, “piping up,” as we 
say, out of the crowd? They must have felt free to do it, even 
His enemies, or they would never have bothered. Evidently they 
learned early in His career that you could do that sort of thing 
without getting a superior silence or a withering glance. Oh, 
you might get an astringent response, or a far knottier puzzle 
for your answer, or a scolding if your inquiry was in obvious 
bad faith, but you always got an answer. He treated everyone 
as if he were a man, and the human spirit can ask no higher 
tribute. Notice, too, the quality of Christ’s verbal exchanges. 
Seldom did He give a pat response with the air of “That's that. 
Anything else?” No, He would lead people along, He would get 
them thinking furiously so that it was always they who arrived 
at a correct conclusion for themselves rather than having one 


2 Pierre Rousselot and Joseph Huby, Christus, p. 1,009. Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1927. 
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thrust upon them. The first way befits a human being,’ while 
the second does not. 

Would you develop leaders? Show them Christ, His person 
and His cause. Show them Him in the pages of the gospel, but 
especially in yourself. Some remarks of Father Edward Leen 
make this point well, if in rather abstract terms compared with 
St. Luke or St. John: 

The educator has an obligation to mould the character of his disciples 
by his personal relations with them. He must himself have a good will, if 
he is to mould successfully the wills of others to good. It is not by 
lecturing he does this; it is by being, or at any rate, striving to be, what 
he should desire his pupils to become. The character of students is 
slowly formed by the prevailing tone and atmosphere of the school; and 
this prevailing tone and atmosphere is the creation of those who are placed 
over it to guide its destinies.* 

Can you imagine Christ sending His twelve chosen friends 
out to transform the face of the earth and then castigating them 
if He learned they were displaying any initiative or originality? 
It is hard to conceive. He delighted in the leeway they took 
so long as they remained faithful to His message, for the human 
spirit is essentially free. There are schools where the children 
sit up tall with their hands behind their backs and eat lunch 
in the cafeteria in perfect silence. They do this together and 
that together and the other, in the name of order and virtues 
higher still. Their present vocation (and likely lifetime one) 
to the lay state is cooperated with in their behalf in a program 
admirably fitted to the canonical novitiate. “Nothing great or 
living can be done,” said Newman, “except when men are self- 
governed and independent; this is quite consistent with a full 
maintenance of ecclesiastical supremacy.”"* You would think 
the Cardinal had just come away sorrowing from the school the 
superintendent's secretary sent him to by mistake. 

These are not arguments in favor of anarchy but in favor of 
humanity. How is it possible to instill leadership in young 
people when quite obviously to them there is a high premium 
on any sort of independent action on the part of their mentors? 


3 Edward Leen, What Is Education? p. 40. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1944. 

4 Wilfred Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, I, p. 367. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1912. 
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You catch the breath of liberty, of confidence in the individual 
teacher and the individual child, as soon as you step into certain 
schools. It is in the air. People are going about their business 
without asking endless permissions. Action goes ahead, and 
those in authority learn with a delighted surprise what their 
subordinates are up to. They are not wounded that a decision 
was made without consulting them, nor incredulous that an idea 
could have been generated independently. They expect it be- 
cause they have fostered it: pastor with Sisters, principal with 
staff, teachers with pupils, and in a student government context 
at any level, pupils with each other. The “glorious freedom of 
God’s sons” was not meant by Our Lord to remain in a letter 
of St. Paul to the Romans. He expects to see it in the classroom. 

There was this that Christ did to foster leadership. He gave 
out tasks to be accomplished, and trusted in the ability of others 
to get them done. He sent them out two by two into every 
village and town. He gave them authority to cast out unclean 
spirits and to heal every kind of disease and infirmity. He told 
ten or a dozen to take charge of a crowd of five thousand: 
“Make the men sit down.” He sent Peter and John on an errand 
without burdening them with instructions: “Go and make ready 
for us to eat the paschal meal.” He sent them out to reach 
every human creature. He trusted the one He loved best in 
all the world, His Mother, to one of them. Those votes of con- 
fidence in their leadership ability, that multiplication of their 
individual responsibilities, echo like a volley of thunder. How 
little like Christ’s way it is, then, to seat people before you like 
little jugs, and spray the wine of divine truth over them in an 
unending stream, satisfied that, drunk with the heady content 
of the gospel message, they will rise up and go out and change 
the world. They must be given a share in the work of the 
Church if they are to play the layman’s part, and opportunities 
begin on the first day of the first grade of school. 

“I want Harriet, Michael, and the two Davises to look into 
that matter and be ready to spend about five minutes each to- 
morrow in telling us about the Cicero riots last July. See that 
you cover it thoroughly.” “The welcoming committee for in- 
coming freshmen will meet in 11-E this afternoon at three.” 
“Raymond, it is your turn to take care of Our Lady’s shrine this 
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week.” “Pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades who 
want to sing carols for the old folks will meet with Sister Melanie 
right after lunch hour. It will take about three weeks of prac- 
tice and we need at least twenty.” 

Those methods do not bring you crowds and rousing suc- 
cesses. They are at times a way to insure a place in the sagging 
sigma of a diocesan (provincial?) curve. A draft will always 
swell the ranks in a way that volunteer armies can never do. 
There are certain victories of the kind that made the men say 
on Kiska: “We can’t afford another, or we'll lose the war.” The 
question is, do we really want to develop leadership or are we 
perpetually satisfied to make things look good? You have to 
resign yourself to small numbers, unenthusiastic responses, 
failures, creaking benches and the sound of humanity in a class- 
room, and something less than eminence when the report is 
published, but you might get someone to follow Christ all the 
way once in a while. At least you stand a chance. When some- 
one does, then you will not be able to count the silent multitudes 
who will follow Him. 

It is fashionable among us to deride progressivism and “ac- 
tivity schools,” and not always because they can be chaotic 
and unsound (which would be a good reason), but because 
they are a lot of work and very hard to run (which is a bad 
reason). Yet with assurance it can be said that in our best 
schools, in our only really good schools, the children are most 
active; things are entrusted to them to do; they engage in their 
own learnings; they are busy about apostolic activities. In a 
word, their relation to pastor and principal and teacher is very 
much like that of the Apostles to Christ. Out of these schools 
will come leaders—one per child. 


a ° * o 


San Antonio Archdiocese bought Trinity University’s campus 
with buildings valued at more than $360,000 in September for 
use as a major seminary. Trinity, a Presbyterian institution, is 
establishing a new campus. Included in the purchase were 
two brick buildings of three and four stories, a gymnasium, the 
president’s home, a library, a home-economics building, five 
quonset structures, seven barracks, and thirty-eight acres. 





TAKE OFF YOUR COAT 


SISTER M. ELISSA, O.S.U.* 


In this modern era of civilization where everything tends to- 
ward the streamline, we religious are far behind the times. It’s 
still true that the shortest distance between two points is the 
straight line—but when beauty and the world at large prefer 
the curve effect—why not bend ourselves in working overtime 
for Christ? 

We need not go all out for every latest fad, nor should we 
keep “all in” with our own ideas. Compromise is an ugly word; 
we hate its significance. But as long as we keep God’s Laws 
and fulfill our obligations to our vows and rule of life, couldn’t 
we be more tolerant and use more effort to better civilization? 
Looking at the world with a “tsk, tsk” will do no good; see it 
as it is, pity it, then try to do something about the situation. 

We are all too prone to hold back and let the other fellow 
have a chance. And more often than not, he or she is waiting 
for us! Why not lay our cards on the table and say just this 
is wrong or that is good? We let ourselves be blinded by others’ 
opinions and remarks, scarcely realizing that perhaps our own 
are just as good, maybe better. We nurse our grievances or 
share them with a friend whose loyalty can be trusted. This 
is well and good—for no one appreciates a complainer, unless 
her criticism is constructive and will help to better the problem. 
But what about the wealth of ideas, inventions—if you will— 
that are pushed aside in our minds and left to disintegrate be- 
cause of fear of public notice? 

We want our suggestions followed. We may even venture 
to give a few here and there, provided we are sure they will be 
accepted. But unless we are sure—we keep our pens still and 
our mind immoble. We are afraid to challenge the modern 
mind. We prefer to keep our coats on and not to feel at home 
in this modern world. True, we are in the world and not of 
it .. . but can we say we have done all we can to win souls 


*Sister M. Elissa, O.S.U., M.A., is on the staff of Ursuline College, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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for Christ if we fail to use every talent He has given us while 
we are in the world? 

By active participation in the common good through a lively 
and interested enthusiasm, which fosters, stimulates and en- 
courages others, or, by putting on paper our ideals and quests, 
for the good of all to read, think about and perhaps imitate, 
we can go a far way in spreading God’s Kingdom on earth. 
Are we willing to brave public opinion? 

Why care what others think? Our best efforts are often mis- 
interpreted. Gossips are more plentiful than ever. We can 
never hope to win everyone’s favor—for Christ even failed to 
do that. Why, then, keep so secret our real selves? If the 
knowledge of our hopes or failures brings one soul closer to 
God our life will have been worthwhile. 

What of writing? Are we afraid of it? We are not afraid to 
talk—and some are eloquent in the art—but does the written 
word make us become shy? It shouldn’t. In this day and age 
when modernism and secularism are pulling the rope as tight 
as possible around the neck of civilization, why should we stand 
back and see our youths dragged toward the evils of the times? 
Would we not rescue the lamb if it fell into the pit? How 
much more precious is the mind and soul of the nation. 

Catholics, for the most part, seldom write. We religious tell 
ourselves we are too busy to write. Who, then, takes the chair? 
This is not toleration—we are compromising and with so precious 
a treasure as the destiny of man! 

Yes, toleration is a necessary virtue in our modern times. The 
world is constantly changing. But while we hold fast to the 
doctrines and morals of Catholicism, we must see the age in 
which we live and strive to lift it heavenward. 

Living in the convent, we nuns can bring manifold graces and 
blessings on God’s world. By prayer and sacrifice we religious 
can hope to win countless souls for Christ. We must ever strive 
to keep our goal—the sanctification of souls—always before our 
mind. God wants this, asks it, and we desire to do His Will. 

In our active apostolate, we vow to teach, take care of the 
sick, of the poor, or help the aged. This, along with our vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience, forms our special vocation 
as religious. In the manner that we keep our vows and strive 
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to pray and make sacrifice, our salvation will be assured. But 
are we going to do just so much, and no more? With the saints 
let us say, “How much can I do for Him?” We must do every- 
thing in our power to bring souls to Christ. Prayer, sacrifice and 
good example come first . . . but let’s not put all other methods 
aside. 

Among the other methods, comes “writing.” Why not pass 
along our creative abilities to the literary fieldP No one should 
be more capable of influencing the world for the good than we 
who have vowed to consecrate our lives to the service of God. 
We, then, are qualified. We must not hold back. Maybe our 
contribution will be the means of a conversion! 

We see the necessity for writers among religious, but are we 
willing to help, to do our part? Human respect should not 
daunt our zeal for Christ’s glory. False humility is not virtuous. 
Do we seek to become humble in truth? Then we should try 
to write. Every effort makes us more conscious of our total de- 
pendence upon God. 

We may ask ourselves—granting that we realize the need, 
the cause, the remedies and the theories for the problem de- 
manding more literary work from religious—in what way can 
we put our good-will into practice? This will have to be de- 
cided by each of us individually. 

Some of us may prefer to use our pens to communicate the 
good and the beautiful through our correspondence. By writ- 
ing without moralizing and by letting the true spirit of faith 
permeate our letters, we can bring light and peace to many a 
weary soul. The Holy Ghost can thereby use us as a channel 
of His grace. 

Then, there are occasions afforded us to use material along 
dramatic lines. Why go to secular publications for such ideas? 
Plays, skits and assembly programs offer untold opportunities 
for bringing to the minds of the audience and the students 
under our care, the position of the Church and her claims, in 
clear and uncompromising words. All that is needed is a little 
push behind our pens! 

Again, we may be asked to write a paper or prepare an article 
for publication. Will we hesitate long when we realize that 
here is an opening where our small contributions may prove 
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helpful in spreading God’s love? Surely items like these re- 
quire time—but we'll have eternity in which to rejoice over time 
so well spent. 

Or, granting we have overcome the feeling of insecurity which 
every amateur writer experiences, we may begin on the more 
rigorous tasks of writing—and seeking our own publishers. 
Countless numbers of people who are known for their pens, 
have followed this step-by-step progress. When this degree of 
writer-fever has been acquired, we are on the right road. 

Then, provided the Superior has given her sanction, we can 
reach out to the stars. We can pierce the very clouds of heaven! 

But, we must take off our coats to work. We must give what 
we have with a naturalness that is appealing. We must show 
by our attitudes that we are not aloof from the problems of 
humanity. We are not separated in interest or feeling from the 
world at large—we are only separated physically. We must not 
be afraid to show that we are in the world, even though we are 
not of it. We must bend ourselves without measuring the cost 
for Christ and His Kingdom! 


Advanced estimates on 1951-52 enrollment, from the U:S. 
Office of Education, indicate that the combined elementary 
school, high school and college total is 33,121,000, one-fifth of 
the country’s population. The breakdown is a follows: 


1. Elementary schools—24,468,000. That is 782,000 more 
than last year. An approximate three per-cent increase will 
come in public elementary school enrollments; a four and one- 
half per cent increase in private elementary school rolls. 


2. High schools—6,168,000. Although total enrollment is up 
just slightly from 1950-51, private secondary schools will chalk 
up a three per cent gain. 


3. Colleges—2,225,000. The drop from last year amounts to 
nine per cent. It could be less, says the Office of Education, 
for a GI Bill for Korean veterans would bring an upspurt in en- 
rollment. 





TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN PARISH LIVING 


SISTER NOEL MARIE, C.S.J.* 


The July 28, 1951 issue of America carried an article on the 
Catholic College graduate that raised a perennial charge: the 
Catholic College graduate is practically a total loss in his parish.’ 
In fact the author claims that “for sheer, persistent apathy in 
matters of religion, he has no equal.” The entire article is in 
the same vein but the burden of responsibility is placed on the 
Catholic college themselves. “The colleges have failed to pro- 
vide a religious training that produces lay leaders in the num- 
bers which we who support the schools have a right to expect.”* 


Commenting editorially on the article, the editor of America 
said: 

If we assume that such is often the case, we must then probe into 
the causes for this seeming disinterest on the part of those who, pre- 
sumably, have the most to contribute. Is the parish itself always free 
from blame? If colleges ought, as they surely ought, to produce grad- 
uates who will fit into the activities of their parish, it is equally true that 
parishes ought to have activities which will appeal to Catholic college grad- 
uates. Do parishes always provide such activities? And are they always 
conducted in a way which will attract educated Catholics?3 

Faculty members of Catholic colleges are in a position to 
hear—frequently—the side of the parish priest and the side of 
the graduate. We, at the College of Saint Rose, decided that, 
unlike the weather, we would do something about it. We de- 
cided, too, that, as the editor of America commented, “the ques- 
tion of the kind of education our colleges are giving, as it affects 
interest in parochial activities, goes far beyond the teaching of 


*Sister Noel Marie, C.S.J., M.A., is on the staff of the College of Saint 
Rose, Albany, N.Y. 

1 John Caughlan, “Failure of the Catholic College Graduate,” America, 
LXXXV, No. 17 (July 28, 1951), 418-19. 

2 Ibid., 419. 

3“The Graduate and His Parish,” (Editorial) America, LXXXV, No. 17 
(July 28, 1951), 413-14. 
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religion.”* Preparation for future parochial activities we felt 
was the work of the sodality; therefore, the sodality motto was 
chosen, “Training College Students in Parochial Catholic Action.” 

It may be of interest to note that besides being affiliated 
with the National Sodality Office we are also members of the 
National Federation of Catholic College Students and the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. (That, despite protests of “It 
can’t be done!”) We feel that we have the advantages, spiritual 
and material, to be gained from each and, at the same time, 
we adapt their programs to our individual needs. 

Long-range planning has been responsible for the smooth 
functioning of the weekly programs as well as of the special 
events sponsored by the sodality. This is accomplished through 
meetings, once a week, of the executive committee (spiritual di- 
rector, faculty moderators, sodality officers and committee chair- 
men) and meetings of the sub-committees when necessary. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the planning committee. 
It met, weekly, after Easter and drew up a blue print of activi- 
ties for the coming year. 

The college administration has emphasized the importance of 
the organization by reserving thirty-five minutes for its meet- 
ings each Wednesday afternoon. Committee meetings alternate 
with general meetings and both are student-organized and stu- 
dent-conducted. At all meetings parliamentary procedure is 
required. These meetings and this training in parliamentary 
law should not be dismissed as “super-parochial.” Its training 
can be and should be fundamental to “social responsibility.” 


During the first general meetings of this past year, an origi- 
nal skit was presented. In the spirit of the Old Parish of Doran 
Hurley it more or less subtly warned that not every parish is 
waiting with open arms for the enthusiastic and zealously newly- 
graduated. (That is another side of this picture judging by 
the letters from those who were willing but were not, as America’s 
author said they should be, “cherished above rubies.” ) 


There were several large-scale affairs during the year that 
furnished valuable training in planning and coordinating. The 
May Day parade required visits to and conferences with the 


4 Ibid., 414. 
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pastors throughout the diocese, since His Excellency Bishop 
Gibbons of Albany asked each parish to be represented in the 
huge demonstration. To many of the students this was an edu- 
cation in the physical set-up of their parishes; frequently non- 
interest grows out of non-knowledge. 

Career Week, organized and executed by the students, be- 
sides training them in an executive capacity, has given them a 
broad outlook on possible careers. It is not unusual for high 
school students to consult college students or graduates, their 
fellow-parishioners, as to future plans. 

Pre-Cana conferences lay the ground-work for an increasing 
parochial interest, Cana conferences. These have not been re- 
stricted to either collegians or Catholics. Open Houses with 
nearby Catholic colleges or Newman clubs have taught the so- 
dality hostesses that a future social meeting in their parishes 
must be planned as carefully as a spiritual or intellectual one. 

The sodality committees are so arranged that a student may 


select the type of work that she plans to pursue in her parochial 
Catholic Action. Keeping the theme of future activity in mind, 
meetings are conducted to educate in possible parish activity. 
There are ten committees: 


Eucharistic-Marian. Besides studying and promoting means 
of personal holiness special attention is given to an understand- 
ing of the liturgy. 

Catholic Information. Members assist the pastor in a nearby 
church with his convert classes and also they send out pamphlets 
to interested non-Catholics. 

Literature. This Committee stresses the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of Catholic books, magazines, and newspapers and 
strives to form a Catholic attitude toward movies, plays, or any 
other form of entertainment. 

Catechists of Saint Francis de Sales. Members teach cate- 
chism to handicapped children (hard-of-hearing and sight-sav- 
ing.) The students first learn general catechism methods and 
then learn to adapt them for the handicapped. 

Mission Committee. Emphasizes that every family should be 
a member of the Propagation of the Faith. In developing “mis- 
sion-mindedness” among the students the sodalists have em- 
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phasized “the meaning of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ.” 

Confraternity of Pius X. Parent-educator program is being 
developed with special study of the catechetical training of the 
pre-school child. 

Rosary Crusaders. Work with the Family Rosary Office; the 
national headquarters is located in the college administration 
building. Besides helping in the spread of the Family Rosary 
literature, the students are trained to speak of the movement at 
communion breakfasts and at parish meetings. 

Three committees further devotion to the Blessed Mother 
under the titles of Our Lady in Art, Our Lady in Music, and 
Our Lady in Poetry. Study of the liturgical aspects of art and 
music are shared with the other committees so that future parish 
members will have an intelligent outlook on this phase of Cath- 
olic worship. 

This, in brief, is what we hope is ground-work in training 
lay leaders. It can be improved. We hope, too, that the other 
side of the picture will clean house and seriously consider all 
aspects of the question. Situations do differ considerably from 
one parish to another and from one region to another. Do all 
pastors encourage articulate lay action? Is the question of 
snobbery among college graduates every where existent or is it 
read into their actions? 

Catholic religious leaders are proud of Catholic college stu- 
dents and their conduct at National Federation meetings. These 
embryonic lay leaders should not be wasted; the Church needs 
them too badly. Recriminations will never accomplish what co- 
operation will; let us hope that the next few years will see a 
solution of this problem, one that will provide an educated Cath- 
olic laity with an apostolic spirit, outlook, and activity. 


Presentation of the full story of private school contributions 
to the State of California will be made by the Committee for 
Justice in Education to win endorsement of state tax exemption 
for non-profit schools in a forthcoming referendum. California 
is the only state taxing non-profit schools. Under the Waters 
bill, at issue in the referendum, all non-profit private elemen- 
tary and high schools were exempted from taxation. 





APPRAISING EINSTEIN’S GOD 


MARION KERWICK* 


To stimulate the thinking of freshmen in secular college Eng- 
lish classes, current anthologies frequently present several con- 
flicting views on a general subject. The consequent necessity 
of dealing with opinions that may be foreign to private belief 
often proves challenging both to instructor and student. We 
recently had occasion to discuss one such symposium on religion, 
including excerpts from Henry David Thoreau, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Agnes Repplier, The Gospel according to Matthew, and 
Albert Einstein. 

With such diversity, it seemed advisable to study each set of 
ideas alone before attempting cross references of parallels or 
divergencies. Each time I suggested supplementary reading in 
order to facilitate understanding and give relative breadth to in- 
dividual judgment. Then I called for careful line-by-line study 
of the anthology selection, emphasizing that students make rea- 
sonably sure, in fairness to the author, that they comprehended 
his ideas before attempting to compare such with personal be- 
lief and conviction. 

Perhaps the most difficult, and certainly the most sharply con- 
tested opinions were those presented by Albert Einstein’s 
“Science and Religion.”? For additional background the students 
had read the sections on Einstein’s religious theories in Frank’s 
Einstein, His Life and Times,’ Einstein’s own work, Cosmic 
Religion,* and the essays, “Science and Religion I (1939)” and 
“The Laws of Science and the Laws of Ethics” from Einstein’s 
Out of My Later Years.° 


*Marion Kerwick, M.A., is an instructor of English at the University of 
Illinois Chicago Undergraduate Division. 

1 Walter Blair and John Gerber, Factual Prose, pp. 253-78. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1945 (revised). 

2 Ibid., pp. 275-78 

3 Philip Frank, Einstein, His Life and Times. New York: A. A. Knopf, 

47. 


4 Albert Einstein, Cosmic Religion. New York: Covici Friede, 1931. 
5 Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years, pp. 5, 21-24, 114-15. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
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The first meeting after assignments, the trend of our discus- 
sion ran something like this: 

Instructor: Today we turn to one of the most distinguished 
scientists of our time. Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, a great 
physicist . . . here we see Einstein examining his own religious 
beliefs and doing so with his customary sincerity. 

First Student: Didn't he invent the atom bomb? 

Second Student: Well, not exactly invent. I mean, didn't 
Einstein only discover the formula they use in making the bomb 
ae 

Third Student {evidently a physics major]: Only! 1 like 
that! Why Einstein ushered in the atomic age! The bomb 
wouldn't have been practical if he hadn’t discovered that 
E = MC?*. Now you take kinetic energy or radiation. And if 
you have an agglomeration of masses. . . 

Instructor: Rather than go into the physics side of Einstein’s 
theories, let’s concentrate on his religious philosophy. Suppose 
you turn to “Science and Religion” in our anthology. I want to 
be sure you understand what he’s saying here. How does he 
start? 

First Student: As a scientist, he naturally thinks of his spe- 
cialty; so he starts off by setting up a distinction between science 
and religion. He says science deals with things as they are, 
while religion deals with things as they should be. Religion 
tells us what we ought to think and ought to do. But science 
describes what actually exists in this world and figures out laws 
or concepts you can prove. 

Instructor: Anything to add? 

Second Student: I don’t think too much of his point that 
each should stay in their own back yard. 

Instructor: His own. Each is singular. Remember? 

Second Student: All right. His own. Where was I? Oh, 
yes. That each should stay in his own back yard. Yet later he 
seems to contradict himself and says they should get together. 
Like here. Page 276, around the middle. That science without 
religion is lame, but religion without science is blind. 

Instructor: Your remark about that back yard—you haven't 
made yourself clear. 

Second Student: Well, 1 mean about Einstein saying religion 
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can’t deal with facts. He says we can’t insist on the truthful- 
ness of the Bible, treating the stories as if they were facts. 
Religion should stay in its own back yard and hand out moral 
advice only. And that’s all. Otherwise religion is poaching on 
territory mapped out for science. I disagree with such a division. 

Third Student: But I don’t. Einstein is O.K. for me. How 
do we know the stories in the Bible aren't fiction? How do 
we know there’s a personal God like the Bible implies? How 
do we know God had a Son? 

Instructor: Aside from your lack of faith in the supernatural, 
does it seem wise to brush aside the historical accuracy of the 
claims? All the testimony of different people who had the ex- 
perience recorded? The years of scholarship that substantiate 
many of those claims? The traditions faithfully handed down 
each generation? 

Third Student: Sure. As Einstein says, present-day religions 
are just outgrowths of old magic rites. There’s a big word he 
uses and I looked it up . . . “anthropomorphic.” 

Instructor: You're to be. complimented for your scholarly 
habits. 

Third Student: Thanks. It means [reading from a note-card ] 
“ascribing human form or attributes to beings or things not 
human, especially to a deity.” In other words, making God like 
a human being. And Einstein calls that “dross’—a waste pro- 
duct, something left over from the past. 

Second Student: You'd be hard put to prove that. Or Einstein, 
either. 

Third Student: Oh, Ill grant you can’t prove everything. 
But like Einstein explained, there’s a strong resemblance to 
present custom. In olden days the tribal priests went through 
hocus-pocus rites to change the will of the gods. And look what 
goes on in our churches today. The people and clergy keep 
praying all the time to get what they want. 

Second Student: Einstein is predjudiced. He’s anticlerical. 
He calls a priest a power-seeker and disapproves of ritual or 
any kind of formalism in church ceremony. I consider him a 
bigot. 

Instructor: Prayers should always be tentative, subject to 
God’s approval. The religiously disciplined person always adds 
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to his prayer, “Whatever is Thy will.” And of course not all 
prayers are personal wish-prayers either. 

Second Student: The reason people pray is—maybe it’s in- 
stinctive and that’s one reason—but also we pray because 
Christians were told to pray often and how to pray. They have 
a divine Model. And they try to follow His advice. 

Instructor: Would Einstein acknowledge that divinity? 

First Student: Definitely not. He regards Christ as a great 
mora! leader like many others in history. But not divine. 

Third Student: Something like the Unitarians. 

Instructor: Is there any authority behind ethical command- 
ments if they don’t come from God? How does Einstein answer 
that question? [No response. The sound of pages turning. ] 

Instructor: If he doesn’t believe in a personal God—and he 
says explicitly he doesn’t—then naturally a divine Son is dis- 
credited. Also, Moses as a mediator between God and the people 
has to be discredited. The Ten Commandments would have no 
divine sanction either. Then who replaces God as an authority? 

First Student [timidly]: This is just a guess, remember. 
Einstein himself? [ Laughter. ] 

Instructor: Einstein probably would include himself in that 
distingushed company. There, I’ve given you a strong hint. 
[Still no answer. ] 

Instructor: Let's approach the question through elimination. 
Could each person decide for himself what is morally right and 
wrong just through the exercise of his reason? 

First Student: No, I don't think so. I seem to remember 
reading that Einstein thinks religious goals are not founded on 
reason—that they don’t originate as a result of argument and 
proof. 

Second Student: Catholic theology, I happen to know, teaches 
that religion does have a logical foundation. 

Third Student: Here. It says it right here. Middle of page 
275. In talking about superpersonal goals for a religious person, 
he says these goals don’t require or aren't even capable of a 
rational foundation. And that’s what, I believe, too. They're 
irrational. 

Instructor: Is the gate wide open, then, for moral anarchy? 
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Does Einstein go so far as to say let each person act on instinc- 
tive levels in a non-rational manner? 

Second Student: One of the essays said certain inspired indi- 
viduals get revelations of the truth and they should pass on 
these moral laws for the rest of the world to follow. Certain 
strong personalities, he said. 

Instructor: That’s a curious use of terms, isn’t it? The word 
“inspired,” for instance. Inspired by whom? I wonder whether 
Einstein isn’t contradicting himself. And “revelation.” Christians 
have a traditional meaning for “revelation” that Einstein ob- 
viously doesn’t share. He seems to have taken over a theologi- 
cal vocabulary, but twisted such around to suit his private in- 
terpretations. 

Second Student: What I'd like to know is, would such a sys- 
tem work? If people disobey God’s commandments, even while 
believing these are true, how much more likely the strong per- 
sonalities would be disobeyed! In spite of their strongness. And 
how could you stop a few strong Hitlers or Stalins from slipping 
in, too? 

First Student: Einstein answers that issue by saying truth 
stands the test of experience. The moral laws will be so com- 
prehensive and well-grounded that all men will recognize these 
as meeting the test of their own emotional experience. 

Second Student: Whatever that means. Everybody has dif- 
ferent emotional experiences. 

Third Student [stoutly]: It makes sense to me. 

Instructor: I see we have only a few minutes left. Let's 
capitulate. If we understand him rightly, Einstein would have 
us discard the ideas of a personal God, of Biblical accuracy, and 
of an Apostolic Church. What’s left? What does he substitute? 

First Student: He mentions a sort of mystical communing 
with nature as one of the fundamentals of religious experience. 
He calls it “cosmic religion.” It’s supposed to be the highest 
form and only a few people are capable of reaching it. It sur- 
passes Judaism and Christianity. 

Instructor: What is the nature of this so-called highest form? 

First Student: Well, the few people who have it are in a con- 
stant state of wonderment and awe at the order in nature and 
the regularity of events. 
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Instructor: But do Judaism and Christianity necessarily rule 
out such wonderment? 

First Student: No, I guess not. 

Instructor: Yet such awe over the beauty and order of God’s 
natural world is distinctly secondary compared to the reverence 
Christians have for Christ and the supernatural order. 

First Student: Perhaps Einstein means religious people have 
familiarized God too much. God is a complete mystery and in- 
comprehensible. 

Instructor: To comprehend the incomprehensible—what kind 
of logic-twisting is that! 

First Student [confused]: I don’t know. But anyway, Ein- 
stein says he can’t find any room left for a personal God inter- 
fering with the regularity of natural law. 

Second Student: But suppose I’m not in the mood to com- 
municate with nature that way? What if I don’t have such feel- 
ings? Look at all the people left out in the cold. Is God present 
or absent by our mere state of feeling? And further, I don't 
see any connection between Einstein’s ideas. 

Third Student: Why not? 

Second Student: God made the order in nature, didn’t He? 
Then God is certainly powerful enough to interrupt that order 
in nature if He so chooses. And He did choose when He gave 
us Christ. 

Instructor: It’s regrettable that Einstein with all his fine sen- 
sitivity and appreciation of God’s natural world defiantly shuts 
the door on the supernatural. How that awe would be intensi- 
fied if he could once catch the fire of Christ’s divinity! How 
many avenues of understanding would magically open up to 
this philosopher! The substitute he offers is so weak and pale 
compared to the sublime message he rejects. Like a lot of 
humanists today, he puts the spotlight on man. All the eggs go 
into man’s frail basket. Does Einstein, would you say, believe 
there is any life beyond the present one? 

Third Student: He says there isn’t. It’s egotistic and absurd 
for us to think we can survive physical death. We ought to con- 
centrate on what we have here. We should cultivate the forces 
of the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in humanity itself. 

Second Student: Sounds too vague for this fellow. I bet 
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just an ordinary mind with the gift of faith has a better grasp 
of reality than he has. Just because he gave us the theory of 
relativity and the formula that led to the atom bomb—a dubious 
honor anyway—those things don’t make him a religious leader 
for me. [The bell rings. ] 


St. John Fisher College (Rochester, N.Y.) under the direction 
of the Basilian Fathers began its first year in September. It 
offers courses leading to the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science, in addition to pre-professional courses for 
the fields of medicine, dentistry, engineering, law, and busi- 
ness administration. Very Rev. John F. Murphy, C.S.B., is the 
first president. His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman do- 
nated $25,000 to open the college’s building program in 1948. 


Operation “Classroom in the Sky” was staged by the Man- 
hattan College Air Force ROTC unit in the skies over New 
York City on Columbus Day. Twenty students under the di- 
rection of Major Joseph Murtha participated. Their classroom, 
a C-47, was piloted by Captain Francis Whitmore, a senior pilot 
in the Manhattan unit. The high points of flight operation as 
it actually takes place were explained by instructors from the 
college. 


At the College of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.), seventy lay 
students are enrolled in an elementary education program which 
is being offered this semester for the first time to lay students. 
Eleven states and Hawaii are represented in the student group. 
The complete elementary education program runs four years. 
Its aims are (1) to develop in students the attitudes and habits 
of Christian living in a democratic society through understand- 
ing of man’s nature and destiny, and his relationships to God, 
his fellowmen, and nature; and (2) to provide opportunities for 
training in professional competencies for successful teaching of 
children in the elementary grades. State certification require- 
ments may be fulfilled within the program. 





APPRAISING ACTIVITIES 


ROBERT E. KAHRHOFF* 


The purpose of this article is to comment on some of the 
evaluations which have been made concerning extra-curricular 
activities to determine their validity, consistency, and, as far 
as possible, their verity. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PROBLEM 


To begin with, practically all of the writings which this writer 
encountered in his research for this article were either prefaced 
or concluded with the remark that, generally speaking, educa- 
tors find it impossible to measure the assumed benefits of the 
extra-curricular program. This sort of writing was usually sig- 
nificantly inconsistent because most of the writers wrote as if 
the assumed, theoretical benefits were proven, concrete facts. 
The most significant effort which was made in an attempt at ob- 
jective evaluation of an extra-curricular program was that of 
J. Lloyd Trump.! It is by no means complete or final, but as 
an effort in the direction in which educators should have been 
traveling for the last fifty years, it is the most outstanding work 
in the field of extra-curricular activities. 

All of the evaluations except that of Trump are for the most 
part mere opinions, and this writer did not find anything which 
approached evaluation from exactly the same standpoint as this 
paper. The nearest any writings came were to comment that 
there seemed to be no method of evaluating the outcomes of 
extra-curricular activities. Most of them criticized the attempted 
methods of evaluation by saying that the difficulty lay in the 
nature of the thing to be measured. 

The conclusions from this research and the points which will 
be expanded in this article are that educators are not succeeding 
in their attempt to evaluate the outcomes or to predict the suc- 
cess of an extra-curricular activities program because of these 

*Robert E. Kahrhoff, M.A., is a recent graduate of Saint Louis University. 


1J. Lloyd Trump, High-School Extracurriculum Activities. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
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facts: (1) The benefits or non-benefits of extra-curricular activi- 
ties per se cannot be measured because of the present educa- 
tional set-up. Those outcomes which are claimed to result from 
the extra-curricular program cannot be separated from those 
which accrue from the curricular program. There should be no 
attempt to evaluate the intrinsic benefits or non-benefits to be 
derived from the activity itself because of the variables of the 
extra-curricular program which cannot be sufficiently isolated 
and stabilized to permit objective measurement. (2) It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that since the benefits or non-benefits which are 
to be derived from an extra-curricular activity program cannot 
be predicated positively of the activity itself, there must be some 
other aspect of the extra-curricular program which is influential 
in, or responsible for, the majority of the outcomes which the 
students get from the extra-curricular program which can be 
measured, It is this aspect of the activity program which the 
educators should be trying to measure because it seems easier 
to measure the one, most influential element of the program 
than the whole program itself. Furthermore, there is no proof 
available that this part of the extra-curricular program does not 
influence the participants more than the activity itself. As a 
matter of fact, if the opinion of experts can be considered as 
proof, this element would seem to be more effective than the 
activity itself. That element, as this writer sees it, is the 
sponsor. It will be the thesis of this paper to prove this point. 

The following definitions will be used. “Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities” will refer to those activities for which the pupil receives 
no credit toward graduation. “Curricular activities” will refer to 
those activities for which the pupil receives credit toward grad- 
uation. “To evaluate” means to ascertain or determine the value 
of, or the benefits to be derived from, a certain thing or activity. 
“Education” is that activity by which a person determines for 
himself his purpose in life and the best means to be used to 
attain that purpose. “A teacher” is a person who assists others 
to obtain an education. 

There seem to be insurmountable difficulties in determining 
the values to be derived from extra-curricular activities. Some 
of these difficulties are: (1) How can testers tell which effects 
are brought about by the personality of the sponsor, and which 
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are caused by the activity itself? (2) There are no tests or stud- 
ies to show “if the specific purposes of different activities are 
being realized in terms of changes in pupil behavior.”* (3) If 
a test could be devised to show social or personality improve- 
ment, how could testers tell which was caused by the extra- 
curriculum and which by the curriculum? 

Undoubtedly there are values to be derived from extra-cur- 
ricular programs. But one of the reasons for the difficulties in 
measuring the values which are derived from the program itself 
is that the effect of the program cannot be separated from the 
effect of the personality of the sponsor. In the opinion of author- 
ities in the field, one of the primary prerequisites of a success- 
ful extra-curricular program is a good sponsor. Since experience 
indicates that this opinion is founded in fact, how can anyone 
determine the objective worth of any particular program with- 
out considering the sponsor involved? Nevertheless, this is what 
educators are trying to do, and it seems to be one of the reasons 
for the dilemma in evaluation. 

In the course of the research which was made in order to 
write this article no experiment was found in which the sponsor 
variable was mentioned. It is certainly an obvious fact that 
this variable is by no means constant. Nor were there any stud- 
ies found where an attempt was made to neutralize or stabilize 
the sponsor variable. To perform an experiment where such a 
feat is accomplished seems like an impossibility, but it is some- 
thing that will have to be done if anything like a scientific justi- 
fication of the effects of an extra-curricular program are to be 
obtained. 

The reason for the second difficulty is the nature of the in- 
tangibles which the educators are trying to measure. At least 
that is their story. There is certainly nothing more intangible 
than intelligence, and educators claim that they are doing a 
bang-up job of measuring that. 

The reason for the third difficulty is that it is simply impos- 
sible to show precisely what is the cause of any particular aspect 
of our personality. There are a number of things written which 
propose to show that certain favorable personality adjustments 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 
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were made during and following participation in extra-curricular 
activities. But this writer has read extensively and has talked 
to several experts in the field of tests and measurements and 
the evidence indicates that it is impossible to definitely deter- 
mine the effect of any one particular activity on the personality 
of an individual. The personality of an individual is a result of 
his total experiences and it is almost impossible to isolate one 
factor in the person’s total personality and state accurately that 
it was a result of one experience or a particular set of experiences. 

This brief list is by no means a complete account of the dif- 
ficulties of evaluation and the reasons for them, but it seems 
to include the major ones. They are the difficulties that edu- 
cators encounter most often in an attempt to evaluate any extra- 
curricular program in particular, or the extra-curricular pro- 
gram in general. 

An excellent example of this difficulty is the work of Trump 
in which he made a study of the schools in the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This study 
showed the difficulty of evaluation of extra-curricular activities 
and also the general failure of schools to meet the stated goals 
of these activities. The facts that it reveals are little short of 
amazing. If one of the purposes of education is to meet the 
needs of the students this study indicates that: either the needs 
of the students are not being met by the extra-curricular pro- 
gram; or the authorities in education have the incorrect idea of 
what the needs of the students are. 


Although the authorities quoted in the first section of this chapter indi- 
cate as a value, better understanding between home, school, and com- 
munity, fewer than 4 per cent of the students indicate that participation 
brought about a greater interest in their city. Similarly relatively few 
students believe they gained in ability to be a good presiding officer even 
though this is a value authorities believe should result. Other values 
listed by the authorities which are received by relatively few students are 
vocational values, values in handling group relationships, care of health 
and personal appearance, development of tolerance, and values for leisure- 
time occupations. Only one value, the development of new friendships, 
is mentioned by as many as one-half of the students.3 


The studies that Trump made show that students are not 
getting the values from extra-curricular activities that they should. 


3 Ibid., p. 121. 
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Why is this true? “That more students are not conscious that 
they have received these values is an indictment of the present 
status of management of activities in these schools.”* But the 
irony of the situation is that too many school officials believe 
that their program is adequate to fulfill the needs of the students. 
“That the present program is relatively satisfactory in that it is 
adequate in meeting pupil needs is the opinion of 340 (38 per 
cent) of the 901 school officers responding to the questionnaire 
in this study.” 

Only four per cent of the students thought that the program 
was fulfilling their educational needs adequately, but 38 per 
cent of the officers thought that the needs of the students were 
being met adequately. There is too much inconsistency here. 

Perhaps the reasons why the programs are inadequate from 
the students’ viewpoint are the poor over-all management of the 
activities, and also the fact that 
the existing programs of extracurriculum activities tend to meet the 
needs of pupils with certain abilities and interests already developed; rarely 
are activities planned for those students having lesser abilities or unde- 
veloped interests. More activities designed for students of lesser ability 
of one type or another or for those who have not developed particular 
interests need to be introduced.® 

From what has been said in the foregoing pages it can be 
seen that if Trump’s studies are founded in fact, there seems to 
be a dire need for a radical revision of the types of extra-cur- 
ricular programs that are now in existence, as well as of the 
methods of evaluating the outcomes of the extra-curricular pro- 
grams. If the society at large is to continue paying for an extra- 
curricular program in its scholos it seems only just that there 
should be a more accurate method of evaluating the success 
of the programs already in existence, and of predicting the suc- 
cess of future programs. In order to do this, it seems to this 
writer that educators ought to start concentrating on measuring 
the characteristics of the sponsors of the programs, rather than 
the programs themselves because of the fact that the sponsors 
seem to be more influential in the success or failure of a program 
than any other element of the program. In the rest of the article 


4 Ibid., p. 122. 
5 Ibid., p. 151-52. 
6 Ibid., p. 163. 
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an attempt will be made to show the truth of this statement in 
regard to athletics, debating, and the student council. Only 
three activities are used for the sake of brevity. 


ATHLETICS 


The place and value of athletics in the extra-curricular pro- 
gram probably causes more disagreement, and has certainly re- 
ceived more publicity, than any activity that schools have to 
offer. The irony of the situation is that no matter what stand 
a person takes he can find numerous arguments and statistics to 
strengthen his position. 

Many experts say that an athletic program is necessary and 
quite beneficial to the participants and observers alike. Among 
other things an athletic program can: (1) help to develop toler- 
ance and a sportsman-like attitude in the students; (2) help to 
build the good bodies which are so necessary in healthy mental 
development and in making good grades; (3) help to build 
school spirit and a sense of loyalty which are necessary charac- 
teristics of a good citizen; (4) help to develop the spirit of co- 
operation and the ability to work with others which are neces- 
sary to success in after-school life. 

On the other side, there are theoretical arguments that say 
an athletic program is unnecessary and even harmful.? Some 
of these objections are: (1) children can get good physiques 
without extensive athletic programs; (2) athletic programs do 
not necessarily improve character; (3) scholastic standings often 
suffer; (4) some schools lose sight of their objective of educat- 
ing children and work only for a good athletic reputation; (5) 
only some of the children derive physical benefits. 

If objective studies which have been made to determine the 
benefits which accrue to students who participate in athletic 
programs are examined one also finds about the same amount of 
evidence for whichever alternative he wishes to defend. 

Many comparative studies of the scholastic ratings of athletes and non- 
athletes have been made, but their findings conflict. . .. Finch discov- 


ered no significant differences between the athlete and nonathlete. .. . 
Garner and Smith conclude, “Since athletes are slightly superior mentally, 


7 Louise Darcy, “The Bleachers Are Not the School,” Journal of Edu- 
cation, LXXXI (May, 1948), 158. 
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yet make lower teacher’s marks, the difference in marks is even more 
significant.”8 

According to Monroe, there seem to be at least three good 
reasons why athletes are not superior to non-athletes as far as 
grades are concerned.’ First, the tendency of teachers is to 
give the athlete a better grade than he deserves. Second, teach- 
ers’ marks are not wholly satisfactory measures of achievement. 
Third, athletes must meet certain scholastic requirements just 
to be an athlete. If everyone were permitted to play no matter 
what his grade was, this would pull down the athletic average. 
Incidentally, this reason makes the whole idea of studying the 
value of extra-curricular activities invalid simply because a re- 
striction is put on the number of students that can participate. 
To compare a group of students selected because of good grades 
as one factor in the selection with a random group of studerts 
in a school is not scientific measurement, and certainly does 
not present reliable scientific evidence. 

It is this last reason also which has caused the author to be- 
lieve that all so-called scientific studies concerning the scholas- 
tic superiority of those who participate in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities over those who do not are absolutely unreliable. When 
the minimum grade requirements are removed and the willing- 
ness to participate becomes the only criterion for participation, 
then educators will get a more accurate picture of the situation. 
Until that time comes, it would seem that the measurement ex- 
perts are simply wasting their time. 

There is one other point which prompts this writer to ob- 
serve that researchers are wasting their time. No experiment 
could be found wherein students did nothing except participate 
in athletics and did not come into contact with any kind of a 
class room situation in the usual sense of the word. Unless a 
controlled experiment of this kind is conducted, it would seem 
that all the studies which attempt to evaluate the outcomes of 
an extra-curricular athletic program are a waste of time. The 
obvious reason is: how can the researcher tell which aspects of 


8 Harry C. McKown, Extra-Cuurricular Activities, pp. 294-295. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 

®W. S. Monroe, “The Effect of Participation in Extra-curricular Activi- 
ties on Scholarship in the High School,” School Review, XXXVII (March, 
1929), 747-52. 
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the personality of those people tested or interviewed are definitely 
the result of the extra-curricular program. It does not seem too 
incredible to believe that a good teacher can use the curricular 
program to inculcate all the qualities of a good person into a 
student by prudent treatment of academic subjects that a sponsor 
could by the same method of handling an extra-curricular subject. 

In regard to the theoretical arguments and the studies which 
were made, if these are analyzed closely, the reader will find 
that none of the advantages or disadvantages mentioned are in- 
herent characteristics of an athletic program, but they are 
aspects of the program which will result from correct or incor- 
rect handling of the program. It is extremely difficult to find 
arguments for or against the program which are valid no matter 
who is conducting the program or how it is conducted. There- 
fore it would seem that the outstanding good or evil which 
accrues to the character and the mental development of the 
participants and non-participants of an athletic program de- 
pends more upon the attitude and ability of the people who con- 
duct the program than upon the program itself. 


DEBATING 

The next activity to be discussed is debating. Debating is 
one of the oldest of the extra-curricular activities and has con- 
sequently received more praises and abuses than most of the 
other activities. Among the theoretical reasons which are of- 
fered in support of debating as a valuable activity there are 
some very potent arguments, such as the following: 

It is our belief that a sequence of discussion and debate constitutes 
the best available ‘scientific’ method for the solution of non-laboratory 
problems ranging in size and importance from the student government 
in the local high school to the proper power of the United Nations. . . . 
Discussion and debate are the essential tools of democracy, the best avail- 
able method of dealing with non-laboratory problems. They are not alter- 
native methods, on the contrary they are steps in the progress of investi- 
gating a problem and arriving at a solution. Instruction in the proper 
use of these tools is fully as important as instruction in the method of 
laboratory science. This instruction should include training in making 
and accepting decisions as well as in discovering and presenting evidence, 
for decisions of one kind or another are an essential part of life situations.1° 


10H, a Ewbank and J. J. Auer, “Decision Making! Discussion and 
Debate,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, XXXII (January, 1948), 34-39. 
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In contraposition to the theoretical advantages of debating, 
there are also theoretical disadvantages to be reaped from par- 
ticipating in debating. Some of these are: (1) There is no 
guarantee that the sponsor will be adept in the fundamental 
skills of debating. Debating is a highly technical activity which 
takes a great deal of intelligence, study, and concentration to 
master. Many of the people coaching debate teams should not 
be doing so. No activity is better than one with a positively 
bad sponsor. (2) The students may end up by being skilled in 
sophistry and have no real knowledge of the reasoning process 
as a means of arriving at the truth. (3) Too much accent may 
be placed on winning the debate rather than on getting to the 
basic issues involved and determining the truth of the matter. 

The numerous studies that have been made have shown that 
Ewbank and Auer are, for the most part, correct in their as- 
sumptions. It has been found that some of the benefits to be 
derived from debating are: (1) the ability to get to the basic 
issues in a discussion; (2) the ability to speak “under fire”; (3) 
self-confidence; (4) tolerance for the other person’s point of 
view. However, Mr. Trump’s statement regarding the validity 
of these studies should be mentioned at this point. 

The fact is recognized and should be kept in mind that a participant 
may not have actually received a certain value from participation in extra- 
curriculum activities simply because he says he has received the value. 
. . . the values checked are influenced partially in all probability by what 
is termed “wishful thinking.”?! 

Studies have also been made to show that the debaters were 
usually more successful in their chosen vocations after they got 
out of school, and that debaters were usually more intelligent 
than any other group of people in school. 

A comment on the validity of these studies seems to be per- 
tinent here. In the first place only the better students (that 
is, the more intelligent ones) will usually make the debate team 
because of the high degree of intellectual interest and ability 
that is necessary in order to participate in this activity. It would 
reasonably follow that debaters would be relatively higher on 
the scholastic scale than other groups of students. Secondly, 
they would have been successful in later life whether they had 


11 Trump, op. cit., pp. 112, 122. 
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made the debate team or not because of this intellectual ability. 
So this does not mean that debating, of itself, is the reason for 
their success as these studies seem to indicate. Nor is there 
necessarily a cause and effect relationship between debating 
and their success, which is another point that investigators do 
not mention. In fact, there seems to be merely a coincidental 
relationship between debating and after-school success. Finally, 
there seems to be no experiment or study on record where stu- 
dents did nothing except to study debating. This would be the 
only conclusive way to show that the results which accrue from 
the debate program are not the results of the curriculum activity 
of the student or of some other variable, such as a sponsor or 
teacher. Since this seems never to have been done, and since 
students were always participating in other activities, curricular 
or extra-curricular, it does not seem reasonable or possible that 
anyone could say that debating alone produced or developed any 
particular aspect of a person’s total personality. 

If the advantages and disadvantages attributed to debating 
are examined closely, it will be found that in debating, as in 
athletics, the more valuable benefits to be derived by the par- 
ticipants seem to depend more upon the sponsors and adminis- 
trators who are conducting the activities than upon any inherent- 
ly beneficial qualities of the activity itself. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


The student council is the next activity to be discussed. It 
is one of extra-curricular activities whose benefits are the most 
difficult to defend because they are the most difficult to meas- 
ure. The educational theorists who have written on the sub- 
ject say that no such measurement has been constructed yet, 
and express, not very hopefully, the hope that one will some 
day be devised. 

However, there are plenty of theorists who are convinced 
that the student council is a great, wonderful, beneficial in- 
strument for teaching some of the funadmentals of living in our 
democratic society. Typical of these theorists is Lillian W. 
Wyman of the William Penn High School in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Wyman and this school are discussed here because 
the school seems to be typical and, in many instances, more 
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thorough and systematic in its approach to letting students par- 
ticipate in the government of the school than any other report 
which the writer found. Secondly, this school is highly praised 
by Elbert Fretwell in his Report of the Survey of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education. 

To begin with, the qualifications for all officers of the Stu- 
dents’ Association, from which the student government is se- 
lected must be above suspicion in everything, most of all in 
scholarship. They must have passed all of their subjects in the 
term previous to the one in which they are running for election. 
This writer disagrees with putting such limitations on participa- 
tion in the student government. The only qualification for par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities should be willingness to 
participate. The desire to participate in extra-class activities 
should not be used as a motivation or weapon to stimulate the 
student to study harder. This should be the job of the curri- 
cular teacher. 

Furthermore, this process of limitation creates a very definite 
heirarchy among the student body which results in the better 
students running of the government. This certainly does not 
seem like a very democratic process, nor does it appear to be a 
very adequate or realistic preparation for intelligent participa- 
tion in civic affairs after the students get out of high school. If 
it is, the obvious question is: What are the “grades” that politi- 
cal candidates have to make? 


In regard to the election process, Wyman says: 
On the second day a list is placed on the faculty bulletin board with 
the following notice: 


IMPORTANT 
ae ca! 2 Rees 

If any teacher knows that anyone of these pupils is going to receive 
a mark of failure at the end of this term, will she kindly indicate that 
fact on this sheet before Friday, 1 P.M.? 

According to Article VII of the Constitution of the Students Association 
no girl may be elected to office if she has not received 20 credits at the 
end of the preceding term. 

Knowledge of facts now will avoid much trouble later. Also if any 
teacher knows of any reason other than scholarship why a candidate would 
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not make a worthy officer, will she kindly speak to me about it before 
Friday, 1 P.M. 
Sponsor!2 

This does not seem very democratic to this writer. The elec- 
tion is ultimately decided by the will of the teachers. Obviously 
the student government degenerates into a teacher-dominated 
organization. 

Some of the things that students are supposed to learn are 
to discern character and to differentiate among the varied types 
of people who run for election. But how varied are the types in 
this situation? The teachers, obviously, are quite influential 
in limiting the number of types. Who limits the number of poli- 
ticians or decides whether they will make a “worthy officer” be- 
fore they appear before the public to ask for their votes? 

This whole organization appears to be a teacher-dominated, 
artificial situation. It may teach citizenship and character for- 
mation, as the author claims (without any statistical or other 
scientific evidence ), but it is not doing so in the spirit that should 
permeate the conduction of extra-curricular activities in a demo- 
cratic society. 

As a matter of fact, in the absence of any measuring device 
with which to determine the benefits which are supposed to 
accrue from such a program, how can anyone be sure that the 
theoretical benefits and advantages do outweigh the theoretical 
disadvantages? Trump is not by himself when he states that 
everyone sees what he wants to see to a very great extent.!* 
There are numerous psychological experiments to prove this state- 
ment. In the light of these facts it seems wise to at least con- 
sider the theoretical disadvantages of the student council. 

Some of these are: (1) The student council consumes more 
time on the school program that it is worth. (2) All the work is 
usually done by a few outstanding students. This deprives the 
other less talented students of the opportunity of learning about 
the democratic governing processes through practice. (3) There 
can be undesirable as well as desirable outcomes which will ac- 


12 Lillian Kennedy Wyman, Character and Citizenship Through Stu- 
dent Government, p. 70. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1935. 


13 Trump, op. cit., p. 122. 
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crue from holding an office. (4) Small groups often develop 
and control all the activities of the school. (5) The activities 
of the student council could become unpopular with many of the 
students and improper participation, or even outright opposition, 
would be forthcoming. (6) Jealousies and rivalries might spring 
up among the students. 

To make the situation a little more hazy, the studies which 
have been made in this area do not seem to prove much. In 
1927 Robert N. Ringdahl made a study of student councils in 
179 representative high schools in the forty-eight States and in 
the District of Columbia.’* The results of the survey were all 
subjective opinions of the administrators and nowhere in the 
report is to be found any objective statistical evidence of the 
benefits or non-benefits to be derived from participation in a 
student council. A compilation of opinions was then, and still 
is, the only method for determining the status of the student 
council as an extra-curricular activity. Since these opinions con- 
flict, just what can be believed about student councils? 

We should also consider the fact that the same criticism can 
be validly made of the attempts at evaluating the student coun- 
cil as was made of the attempts to evaluate athletics and de- 
bating. There is no record of an experiment where a group of 
students received all their formal education by participation in 
a student council. An attempt at such an experiment would un- 
doubtedly have catastrophic repercussions on the experimenters. 
Yet this is the best and most obvious way to prove its effects. 

Just because a school has a student council and a number of 
committees are set up whose members are supposed to derive 
the benefits which have been mentioned, there is no guarantee 
that these benefits will accrue to the student body. It seems 
obvious that they ought to, and in many instances it has hap- 
pened. But there are also many instances where there were no 
benefits to be derived from a student council. 

In the study by Robert Ringdahl which was mentioned, it was 
found that although there were many administrators who thought 
that they could not run their school without the assistance of 
the student body and its representative council, there were many 


14 Joseph Roemer and Charles F. Allen, Readings in Extra-Curricular 
Activities, p. 272-273. Chicago: Johnson Publishing Co., 1929. 
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others who thought that the council was a positively bad admin- 
istrative and educative device and had abolished it altogether. 

From the theoretical and pseudo-factual evidence which has 
been presented one can reach only one conclusion: that advan- 
tages or disadvantages which are to accrue to the student body 
depend not on the inherent values of the student council itself, 
but rather upon the attitude and ability of the sponsors and ad- 
ministrators who supervise it. Many schools have tried them. 
Some have abolished them; some have kept them. 

Two things seem pretty certain: (1) they have to be run 
properly or not at all; (2) the most important force in the proper 
function of the student council is the sponsor. Everyone wants 
a situation where he is permitted to employ the democratic pro- 
cesses for his own benefit; but few want to let others alone so 
that they can employ the democratic processes for their own 
benefit. It is comparatively simple to make a student organi- 
zation function efficiently if the teachers are going to dominate 
it, as is being done in many schools. But it is a different kind 
of task, and a much harder one, to help an organization like a 
student council to function properly. It takes a great deal of 
skill and a keen sense of the democratic process. Unfortunately, 
it seems that not all of our educators possess these necessary 
characteristics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After discussing one of the most popular, and one of the old- 
est, and one of the most theoretically advantageous kinds of 
extra-curricular activities, it seems safe to generalize that the 
benefits or non-benefits of extra-curricular activities per se can- 
not be measured because of the present educational set-up. 
No evidence can be found to show that there has ever been an 
attempt to prove the benefits or non-benefits to be derived from 
athletics, debating or the student council by conducting an ex- 
periment wherein students did nothing but participate in these 
activities. The first objection that one thinks of when this fact 
is mentioned is that it is impossible because of the present 
educational set-up. This writer will immediately agree. But it 
seems like a waste of time to conduct studies and experiments 
which cannot produce even moderately conclusive evidence 
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when the solution as to the kind of studies that should be con- 
ducted is so obvious. If this kind cannot be conducted a dif- 
ferent and almost equally good kind will have to be developed. 


A second generalization that might be made is that since the 
effects of an extra-curricular program cannot be predicated posi- 
tively of the activity itself, it seems reasonable to begin look- 
ing for some other element in the activity program which would 
be more susceptible to measurement. That part of the pro- 
gram as this writer sees it is the sponsor. This conclusion fol- 
lows logically from the evidence which was presented concern- 
ing athletics, debating and the student council. Since the same 
rules, uniforms, and equipment are used in virtually all basket- 
ball or football games, or any other athletic activity, by people 
who usually have about the same ability, it seems obvious that 
the greatest variable is the sponsor or coach. 


The conclusion which follows from this is to develop certain 
criteria concerning the characteristics which comprise the suc- 
cessful coach. Apply this standard to the sponsor of any athletic 
activity in a given situation and it seems that there would be a 
better chance of accounting for, or of predicting, success or 
failure of the program in this way than by any other standard 
of measurement available at the present time. 


This same technique could be used in regard to debating, the 
student council, and for any other form of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. The same reason would apply to these other activities 
as to athletics. The rules and accepted techniques for conduct- 
ing any particular activity are practically the same all over the 
country, except for local minor variations caused mostly by the 
sponsor. 

At present there are some short, inadequate tests for deter- 
mining the qualifications of a sponsor. But there should be 
developed complete, adequate tests to determine a person’s quali- 
fications to conduct a particular activity before he is put in 
charge of it. These tests would resemble the aptitude tests 
which are used by many industries before they hire their per- 
sonnel, If an adequate sponsor could not be found, it would be 
better to have no activity than to have one which would be likely 
to produce harmful results. 
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PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN CURRENT COURSES OF STUDY 
IN CaTHoLic SEeconpARY ScHooLs by Sister Judith Lang, 
F.C.S.P., Ph.D. 


This study purposes to investigate citizenship preparation in 
Catholic secondary schools in the United States both in theory 
as formulated in the Catholic philosophy of citizenship, and in 
practice as seen in current school procedures particularly as 
planned by Catholic educators in their curricula and courses of 
study. 


The principles for Catholic teaching regarding citizenship are 
drawn mainly from the New Testament, the political philosophy 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas, and papal encyclicals. These prin- 
ciples are studied and summarized in a series of understandings, 
attitudes, and habits which are proposed as basic to Catholic 


citizenship formation. A selected number of diocesan courses 
of study in civics are evaluated as to their incorporation of these 
principles. 


Included in the study is a survey of current practices in Cath- 
olic high schools regarding the teaching of citizenship. 


The study indicates that Catholic schools are not entirely sat- 
isfied with the present citizenship education program. While 
some of the courses of study evaluated show a high degree of 
integration of Catholic principles with the civics course, the 
majority do not. On account of the secular treatment accorded 
to civics in some of the courses, basic truths are omitted which 
are essential to the right understanding of the principles upon 
which civil society is built. Thus elements are neglected which 
are necessary to a satisfactory program of civic education which 
should have as an indispensable objective the formation of the 
citizen ready for Christian civic action in the community. 


*A limited number of these published doctoral dissertations are available 
in the office of the Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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A Stupy or INTEREST TRENDS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Women by Sister Anne Mary Cawley, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


This attempt to gauge the value of interest as a force in human 
personality that is valuable for happy vocational adjustment, 
and its possible utilization by vocational counsellors, is based on 
expressed interests and on the results of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Women. The blank, together with the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, was administered in the spring of 
1941 to 205 young women who were almost equally divided 
among the eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth grades. Data on 
intelligence and achievement test results were obtained from 
school files. Two years later, the blank was again circulated 
among the original subjects. After eliminations for failure to 
reply on recheck and for inadequate response, there were avail- 
able 143 cases for test-retest data. Relations between interest 
and intelligence, and masculinity-femininity were expressed in 
correlation coefficients; between interest and the Bernreuter 
traits, and school grades, in percentages. 

There is a steady trend in expressed interests toward a gen- 
eral adoption of “Housewife” as a life career; professional or 
business occupation is a salutary time-filler, a temporary duty to 
country and fellowman. Measured interests show a heavy lean- 
ing toward the “Personal Relations” area, in which “Housewife” is 
classified. Trends are toward those callings which have to do 
with service to humanity. This may be a result of the social 
philosophy of Catholic educational institutions. Development 
and stability of interest seem to be related to certain personality 
traits. Traits themselves are modified by maturity and educa- 
tion, the trend being toward femininity and extroversion. 


Tue Roe or A TEACHING SISTERHOOD IN AMERICAN Society by 

Sister Mary Nona McGreal, O.P., Ph.D. 

This study in the field of sociology of education proposes to 
delineate the social role of an American congregation of religious 
teachers: the Sisters of Saint Dominic of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
The concept of role is taken to include the group as described 
in itself, the circle of its influence, and its function and status as 
an educational institution in American society. Data were gath- 
ered from congregational archives, from the records of one 
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hundred branch houses, and questionnaire reports submitted by 
more than a thousand members. 

From these data emerge a picture of a group whose 1,600 
members represent a wide range of social origins, all American 
and preponderantly from the urban working class. Their social 
circle extends to and beyond national boundaries, embracing 
some 46,000 American pupils in 122 schools, from pre-school 
through college. These pupils represent various racial and social 
origins, with the urban working class again in the majority. 
The socio-educational activities of the Sisters, apart from direct 
instruction and pupil guidance, are studied with reference to 
parents of students, the parish, the local community, and the 
nation. The status and functions of the congregation as a whole 
are defined in relation to both Church and civil society. 

Results of the study show the increasing participation of sis- 
terhoods in fields of social action connected with education. 
There is also indicated, from research in literature, the need for 
a philosophical study of the role of religious communities in 


modern society; a study which would bring up to date the Contra 
Impugnantes Dei Cultum ac Religionem of Thomas Aquinas. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ACADEMIC DEAN IN AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HicHer Epucation by Rev. Darrell F. X. Finnegan, S.J., Ph.D. 


The over-all administration of an institution of higher learn- 
ing belongs directly to the president, but the number and com- 
plexity of the functions and duties involved make it impossible 
for him to administrate them all himself. A position of first 
importance among the delegated officers is held by the dean. 
His functions, however, may and do vary from institution to in- 
stitution conditioned by several factors. 

The present study investigated the functions being performed 
today by the academic dean in American Catholic colleges of 
men. The study limited itself to the office of the dean as found 
in both the independent four-year liberal arts college and the 
liberal arts college found within the larger university organiza- 
tion, all under Catholic auspices. Of the 68 Catholic institu- 
tions for the higher education of men, throughout the country, 
a selected list of 34 based on size, geographical distribution, 
religious control, and accreditation was chosen. 





COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls High School of Philadelphia 
celebrated its golden jubilee on October 21 with a Mass and 
breakfast attended by 5,000 of its loyal alumnae. The Mass 
was held in the Palestra of the University of Pennsylvania; 
the breakfast was served in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. The 
history of Hallahan High School is unique. It originated from 
five high school centres which were established in 1901 in five 
different parish schools to care for Catholic girls at the sec- 
ondary school level. It took eleven years to get a building in 
which these five centres could be combined into one high school 
unit. The present home of Hallahan was dedicated in 1912 as 
the Philadelphia Catholic Girls High School, the first diocesan 
high school in the country. Later, in 1925, its name was changed 
to the John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls High School, after John 
W. Hallahan, whose sister, Mrs. Mary McMichan, in 1911, when 


the building was about to be built, donated $100,000 to the 
building fund in memory of her brother. It was the late Cardi- 
nal Dougherty of Philadelphia, who in 1925 changed the school’s 
name to Hallahan. At present, there are 3,500 girls at Hallahan; 
the faculty is made up of diocesan priests, members of eight 
religious communities, and several lay teachers. It is the “moth- 
er” school of the Philadelphia system of diocesan high schools. 


Objections to S. 1940 and H.R. 5040, bills dealing with edu- 
cational benefits to Korean war veterans, were voiced at a three- 
day hearing before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee late in September. Nearly all witnesses were against the 
Senate bill. The Committee quickly folded its hearings. They 
will be reopened only after the Teague Committee (House of 
Representatives) studying the whole scope of veterans’ educa- 
tion makes its report. This is expected to happen early in No- 
vember. 


The witnesses opposed the first version of the Korean veteran 
bill either (1) because the benefits were not considered ample 
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enough or (2) because the provisions did not remove the possi- 
bilities of “abuses and corruption” which have come to the sur- 
face as a result of investigations by the General Accounting Of- 
fice of the Teague Committee. 

Educators objected to the entire philosophy of merely en- 
acting an extension of the old GI Bill. They believe that the 
entire philosophy of veterans’ education should be re-examined. 
S. 1940, they say, would increase federal authority over schools. 
For instance, under its terms (1) schools not accredited by state 
education departments could be approved by the VA for veteran 
study, (2) final say on whether a veteran had succeeded or 
failed in his schoolwork would be up to the Veterans Adminis- 
trator—thus a school would be stripped of autonomy in decid- 
ing to whom it issues credits. 

Executive Secretary of the Chief State School Officers Edgar 
Fuller asked that the entire concept of veterans’ aid be changed. 
He said that the old idea of a bonus is no longer acceptable; 
that the World War II concept of “readjustment” can be re- 
placed by a sounder principle, namely, raising all veterans to 
a higher status through education and training. Chief state 
school officers want a new veterans’ education law. But they 
want it written as an education measure. They want aid issued 
in the form of scholarships, and channeled through education 
authorities, i.e., the U.S. Office of Education and state educa- 
tion agencies, not the Veterans Administration. They want a 
minimum of federal control. 

In his testimony Rep. Teague made the following points: (1) 
The program should be re-oriented from a subsidized educa- 
tional program to an educational assistance program. Entitle- 
ment to education should not be limited to those who can prove 
that they interrupted their education. A modest amount of aid 
should be given any veteran who desires to help himself, rather 
than a large amount of aid to a limited number of veterans. 
(2) The program should be self-policing. It can be made so by 
requiring the veteran to make a contribution to his own train- 
ing, rather than the Federal Government attempting to pay the 
total cost as it does under the present program. (3) The new act 
should prohibit the enrollment of a veteran in a school which 
does not have a substantial number of non-veterans, and a school 
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should be required to operate successfully for a period of one 
year prior to receiving approval. (4) The administration of 
the program should be simplified. (5) Supervision of schools 
and standards for approval should be strengthened. (6) Strict 
penalties for criminal acts should be established. The rights 
of veterans who willfully misyse their entitlement should be 
withdrawn. Veterans Administration and state officials should 
be prohibited from owning interest in a school under contract 
with the Veterans Administration. (7) The new act should pro- 
vide for judicial review of decisions of the Administrator affect- 
ing educational institutions and state schools and agencies. 

Acting Director of the Budget Staats said that since nearly 
the entire male population will become veterans, it might be 
better for Congress to set up general educational programs in 
which veterans would participate. “General programs in which 
veterans participate may well be of greater value than programs 
designed only for veterans,” he said. 


Federal aid for medical, dental and nursing schools was 
halted in the Senate on October 4, when the so-called Pastore 
amendment to S. 337 was defeated, 42-23, and the bill sent back 
to committee. The ill-fated bill had its origin back in the spring 
of 1949, when the Senate drew up a special bill to grant $500 
per student to medical schools to help cover operational ex- 
penses, a bonus of $500 per student for enlarged enrollments, 
and $5 million a year for capital expansion. Approved by health- 
education professions, including the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the bill passed the Senate without a dissenting vote. Though 
amended it raised a storm in the House. In June 1950, after 
the AMA had turned against it, the bill was defeated in com- 
mittee by one vote. 

The bill received preliminary approval in the Senate in Feb- 
ruary 1951, after it had been amended to satisfy some eighteen 
professional associations, including the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation. In September of this year, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare lowered the grant per medical stu- 
dent to $200 and increased the bonus for increased enrollments 
to $2,000 per student. This was done to please Southern Senators, 
who felt the great need in the South was for larger enrollments. 
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In spite of previous declarations of satisfaction with the amended 
bill by Senators and interested professional groups, the amend- 
ment was defeated last month. 

In September, the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee completed hearings on H.R. 910, providing $47 mil- 
lion for nursing education alone. Included in the provisions are 
scholarships and grants for teacher-training, courses in practical 
nursing, nurse recruitment, and nursing school construction. 

Such extensive aid is unnecessary, according to the American 
Medical Association. It goes so far, however, as to sanction 
Federal aid for nursing school facilities, for a publicity cam- 
paign to bring trained nurses back into service, and for scholar- 
ships in advanced nursing. The AMA maintains that the real 
bottleneck in the nursing profession is in the shortage of qualified 


teachers. . 


Federal support of higher education is here to stay, accord- 
ing to Dr. James E. Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 


University. Already, he says, half of all college income arrives 
in checks drawn upon the U.S. Treasury. In Federal Activities 
in Higher Education After the Second World War (King’s Crown 
Press), Dr. Russell reports that colleges collected $500 million 
from the Federal Government in the “typical” postwar year— 
$330 million on GI-Bill payments, $100 million on research con- 
tracts, and the rest through direct grants or in payment for 
special training programs. He makes a plea for co-ordination 
and administration of all higher education activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in one Federal agency. 


End of college student deferment may come after this school 
year, it is rumored. Both Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, assistant de- 
fense secretary in charge of manpower, and Selective Service 
Director Lewis B. Hershey have reported that the pool of draft- 
age men available for immediate induction is destined to go 
dry by mid-1952 or early 1953. Selective Service, of its own 
accord, could do away with the policy of deferring students 
who, through good scholastic records or tests, have qualified for 
2-A-S classification; or it could raise requirements for obtaining 
2-A-S standing, thereby permitting fewer deferments. However, 
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a change in the draft law would have to be made before stu- 
dents who request draft postponements for the first time could 
be inducted in the middle of an academic year. 


Tax measures pertaining to schools were considered by both 
the Senate and the House in September. The Senate Finance 
Committee agreed with the House (1) to free from amusement 
tax, admissions to elementary and secondary school sports events 
and entertainments, (2) to cancel income taxes for 1950 and 
previous years on profits earned by business operating for the 
benefit of educational institutions, and (3) to tax the “unrelated” 
business income of state universities and other public schools 
this year and in the future, as the government will, such profits 
of private educational institutions. The Senate committee, how- 
ever, rejected a House plan to remove the excise tax on sports 
goods used predominately by children and schools; instead, it 
voted to extend to private and parochial institutions the same 
tax exemption now granted public schools in purchasing athletic 
equipment. 


The Catholic University of America Alumni Association will 
hold its annual reunion in the Statler Hotel, New York City, 
Saturday, November 10. The Catholic University of America 
Forum, a regular feature of the alumni reunion, will feature 
four national authorities on forms of communication and expres- 
sion in a discussion on “Freedom of Communications in a Democ- 
racy.” Under the chairmanship of Dr. George D. Rock, dean 
of the Graduate School, the panel of four speakers will discuss 
the use and abuse of freedom in the primary media of public 
communication—newspapers, magazines, motion pictures, radio, 
television, and the theatre. The speakers are: Martin Quigley, 
Jr., editor of Motion Picture Herald; William R. McAndrew, 
general manager, National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; Neil MacNeil, 
former managing editor of the New York Times, and Leo Brady, 
author and playwright. 


Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc., is now in its fourth 
year. Seventy-six students are receiving scholarships through 
the efforts of this organization. 
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Successful method for teaching religion to children from 
birth to the age of six, described in an article in the September 
issue of The Sign, has attracted such widespread attention that 
reprints of the write-up are being made available, announce the 
editors of the national Catholic magazine. The article “Never 
Too Young,” written by Mary Tinley Daly, NCWC feature 
writer, explains the Parent Educator Program of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, the purpose of which is to teach 
religion at home. 

“The program tells parents how to instill religious truths 
and a religious feeling into all the everyday happenings around 
home,” the article states. To launch the program, “a group of 
volunteer home visitors secures the names of new babies usually 
from parish records. These individuals call on the parents with 
a card of congratulations and a medal from the pastor. At the 
same time, they present the parents with a leaflet, ‘The Rite of 
Baptism’ containing a translation of the words used during the 
baptismal ceremony, and an explanation of the meaning of the 
oil, salt, and water. ... When the baby is about three weeks 
old, the home visitor leaves with the parents an introductory leaf- 
let to a series of pamphlets, one of which will be presented per- 
sonally each three months. . . .” 

According to the author of the article, the program has been 
inaugurated in forty-five dioceses in the United States with fifty 
thousand families receiving the guiding leaflets. 


Children find division by two-place numbers difficult 
because too often they bring to the topic an inadequate mastery 
of skills and facts basic to success in mastering the process, re- 
ports William A. Brownell of the University of California in a 
recent issue of the Elementary School Journal. 

After conducting a study on arithmetic readiness, Brownell 
feels that the above fact reveals an important and sound reason 
for postponing the learning of this topic until Grade 5. Much 
less sound are the reasons more commonly cited, namely: (1) a 
supposed special difficulty intrinsic in the process itself, or (2) 
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some fancied immaturity of the psychological development on 
the part of fourth-grade children which interferes with economi- 
cal learning. He cites evidence that when no attention was paid 
to pure computational mistakes, such as incorrect combination 
answers, children in Grade 4 learned to divide by two-place 
numbers without much trouble. 

As far as arithmetic readiness is concerned, the findings of 
Brownell’s investigation argue for considerable flexibility in the 
grade placement of the topic in question. The practice of as- 
signing the topic to a particular grade for an entire school sys- 
tem is of doubtful validity because different classes in that grade 
vary so widely in ability as to make such uniformity impractical. 
Assigning the topic more precisely to be taught at a given time 
in a particular grade is even less defensible and for the same 
reasons. Though grade designation for the topics of arithmetic 
are probably necessary, they should not be slavishly followed. 

Another implication of the data from Brownell’s investigation 
is that practices commonly employed in the classroom are unsat- 


isfactory as a means of determining arithmetic readiness. There 
is a need for readiness testing as well as for a program of 
remedial instruction to remove basic computational and other 
deficiencies. 


A third implication follows from the second. In order to 
assure real readiness for two-place division, instruction must be 
individualized to a greater extent than is customary. One method 
of attaining this end is to group children within the class accord- 
ing to their learning needs and to allow the more capable pupils 
to serve as monitors for some of the groups. 


Theme for American Education Week, to be observed this 
year during the week of November 11-17, is “Unite for Free- 
dom.” In a folder urging Catholic schools to participate in the 
week and offering suggestions on how they may do so, the Edu- 
tion Department of the NCWC points out that this theme 
“should appeal to Catholic school officials and teachers who 
may use it to show the close relationships between Catholic prin- 
ciples and genuine freedom.” 

School visitation and educational interpretation are the two 
major activities which distinguish American Education Week. 
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Catholic schools may promote a better understanding of their 
programs by publicizing their achievements in the secular press, 
by participating in meetings of public school teachers, or by 
encouraging pupils to join in various community projects. “In 
every case, the emphasis would be on the idea of letting our 
schools speak for themselves,” the NCWC unit declared. 

Daily topics for discussion during this 3lst American Educa- 
tion Week are: “Schools for Defense,” “Our Faith in God,” 
“Schools Keep Us Free,” “Education for the Long Pull,” “Teach- 
ing the Fundamentals,” “Urgent School Needs,” and “Home- 
School-Community.” 


An estimated $6,500,000,000 will be spent during the scholas- 
tic year 1951-1952 for boys and girls in public elementary and 
secondary schools, reports the U.S. Office of Education. Ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 of this sum will be used for new 
buildings, furniture, and other capital outlay, but most of it will 
go for current expenditure such as salaries, school plant main- 


tenance, and pupil transportation. 

According to E. M. Foster, Head of the Analysis, Research, 
and Statistical Standards Branch of the Office of Education, the 
average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary 
schools is about 23,500,000 pupils. The average amount to be 
spent per pupil this year will be, therefore, about $280.00. 


Children’s Books Committee of Madison, Wis., public schools 
offers a plan for controlling indiscriminate reading of comic 
books by boys and girls. The procedure frankly recognizes the 
existence of comic books and assists children in developing criti- 
cal standards for their evaluation. Children in the Madison 
schools, after examining many types of comic books in class- 
rooms, classified them into such categories as “Informational,” 
“Entertaining,” “Super-thrilling,” and “Undesirable.” The Child- 
ren’s Books Committee then published a bulletin listing these 
comic books under the title, Fun for All and All for Fun: Books 
for “Comic Fans.” This list is annotated and classified by age 
groups. 

Another recommended procedure for counteracting the comic 
book reading habit is to provide a wealth of high-grade reading 
materials which have a strong appeal to children and which will, 
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therefore, offer strong competition to comic books. Articles in 
the April and May 1951 issues of Elementary English present 
excellent suggestions for the choice of books which are espe- 
cially adapted to compete with comics. Because the high cost 
of these books makes their price prohibitive for the average boy 
and girl, Boards of Education are urged to spend more money 
on books which now account for an infinitesimal fraction of 
school budgets. Basically, the problem of overcoming “comic 
book fever” is one making attractive, skillfully written children’s 
books available directly to boys and girls at prices they can 
afford to pay. 


New 1951-1952 edition of the Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading (Kindergarten-Grade 9) was released by 
the Children’s Reading Service of New York in September, and 
is offered without charge to any school teacher, librarian, or prin- 
cipal who requests it. More than 20,000 individuals in these 
categories solicited and secured last year’s edition of this catalog. 

The 96-page catalog, edited by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, 


presents a carefully chosen list of 1,000 children’s books from 
over 40 different publishers, arranged by topics and school grade 
levels. A special section is devoted to books suitable for remedial 
reading. Copies of the new catalog and details about book ex- 
hibits may be obtained from the Children’s Reading Service, 
160 Beekman Street, New York City 38. 


When to add supplementary reading materials to first-grade 
children’s reading fare was the problem which initiated a recent 
preliminary investigation by David H. Russell of the University 
of California. The experiment compared the reading achieve- 
ment of three comparable groups of children in the first grade: 
(1) those who read supplementary materials after finishing the 
pre-primers of the basic series, (2) those who read supplementary 
materials after finishing the primer of the basic series, and (3) 
those who read supplementary materials only after they had 
read about half of the first reader of the basic series. Methods 
and materials used in the experiment were as nearly alike as 
possible for all three groups. 

Results of the study indicate that there is little, if any, supe- 
riority to be attributed to any method of introducing supple- 
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mentary materials at different stages in the first-grade reading 
program. With the limited sample of 120 children who partici- 
pated in this study, there were no achievements in one group 
reliably superior to reading achievement in other groups. The 
lack of difference between the results of the three methods at 
the end of the first grade was repeated when the children were 
half-way through the second grade. 

It should be noted that these findings do not favor indis- 
criminate reading from half a dozen series. No class in this 
experiment used more than three series, and the books of these 
series were always introduced according to a controlled pattern. 
The results may indicate that, under the conditions of the ex- 
periment, one time for introducing supplementary materials into 
the first-grade reading program is as good as another time. They 
may also indicate that many factors other than their use of 
supplementary readers operate to determine the reading achieve- 
ment of first- and second-grade groups of children. 


Elementary school children show greater stability in friend- 
ship with increasing chronological age and a corresponding 
higher grade placement according to a study reported in the 
June issue of The Journal of Genetic Psychology. Because friend- 
ship is one form of acceptance by one’s group and because it 
plays an important role in group interaction, the experimenters 
were interested in ascertaining the degree of friendship fluctua- 
tion among elementary school children and in comparing the 
degree of fluctuation with that of urban adolescents. 

Approximately 360 boys and girls ranging from 5 to 10 years 
of age participated in the study. Friendship fluctuation was 
determined by pupils’ choices through the use of a socio- 
metric test. Subjects were asked to list their three best friends 
on two occasions, fourteen days apart. Four weeks later an- 
other measure of friendship fluctuation was determined in the 
same manner. 


The findings of the study show a consistent downward trend 
in friendship fluctuation from the year five to eighteen. Analysis 
of the data gathered revealed practically no relationship between 
a person’s friendship fluctuation and his acceptance by the group. 
The results of the first and second two-week testing periods were 
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similar. Both showed a trend toward greater stability in friend- 
ship with increasing chronological age. These findings support 
the results of a previous and comparable study on adolescents. 


Principals should be leaders among teachers declared a group 
of elementary school principals who are determined to set new 
professional standards for the elementary principalship. Headed 
by Paul H. Van Ness, principal from Newark, N.J., the group 
has drafted a “platform for action” and is inviting elementary 
school principals in all parts of the country to discuss, accept, 
interpret, and start action toward making the platform a reality. 

The major plank of the platform is “effective leadership” 
which is interpreted to mean “democratic leadership.” It is 
argued that the elementary school principal will become a pro- 
fessional worker only to the extent that he becomes a leader 
among teachers. This implies that each elementary principal 
will have to examine the nature of leadership, learn how demo- 
cratic decisions are reached, and become skilled in human rela- 
tionships. Important in the platform too, is “better pay.” Cur- 
rently, the national average salary for elementary school prin- 
cipals is approximately $4,000.00. 

Chairman Van Ness urges elementary school principals 
throughout the nation to hold conferences with superintendents, 
teachers, and all groups concerned with better schools for children 
in order to arrive at the formation of the distinguishing features 
which characterize the profession. In this way, he believes the 
proposed platform might become a reality. 


New national committee has been organized to carry out the 
objectives of the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. The group will be known as the National 
Midcentury Committee for Children and Youth. L. W. Mayo, 
Director of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children and 
former president of the Child Welfare League of America, is the 
chairman. After October 1, the address of the organization will 
be 160 Broadway, New York City. 

The Committee expects to build its program upon the pur- 
poses of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, which was “to consider how we can develop in 
children the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential 
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to individual happiness and to responsible citizenship, and what 
physical, economic, and social conditions are deemed necessary 
to this development.” To carry out its community program, the 
Committee will make available a consultant service to state and 
local committees, national organizations, and federal agencies 
serving children and youth. 


Ban on sale of candy and pop in schools was urged by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers because such sales 
interfere with wholesome diets and the promotion of sound food 
habits. The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association joined the Congress in requesting schools 
to abolish the sale of carbonated beverages and candy. 

In Chicago, a school lunchroom official pointed out how the 
recommendation might boomerang. If children cannot get 
sweets at school, he explained, some will rush to a corner store 
and buy lunches consisting wholly of candy and peanuts. One 
way of preventing this undesirable reaction to the proposed ban 
would be to keep youngsters in school lunchrooms at noontime 
and to expose them to proper eating habits. 


Eleventh annual edition of the Educators Guide to Free Films 
lists 2,121 titles of free films, 444 of which are new. Films 
withdrawn during the year have been deleted as well as those 
which failed to meet reasonably adequate availability and dis- 
tribution requirements. Also being published by the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, is the third annual edi- 
tion of the Educators Guides to Free Slidefilms. More than five 
hundred titles are listed of which 152 were not included in the 
previous edition. 

It is believed that both these volumes will be of value to 
the teacher interested in employing audio-visual materials but 
whose budget is limited. Though one cannot depend entirely 
on free or inexpensive materials for an adequate audio-visual 
instructional program, there are many films listed in these guides 
which are not available except through public and private 
agencies, 
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Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII, speaking to representatives 
of thirty-five religious congregations who attended the first inter- 
national congress of teaching Sisters, held in Vatican City, Italy, 
in September, gave fatherly counsel on the relations between 
teaching Sisters and modern youth and voiced an appeal to legis- 
lators the world over to carry out the wishes of parents by in- 
suring the rights and liberties of Catholic schools. 

The hope for the fruitful work of teaching Sisters, His Holi- 
ness said, is all the more fervent because of the crisis that has 
arisen from the contrast between present-day youth and the 
ideals of religious schools. It is useless to seek the reform of 
youth by compulsion, the Pope continued. Teachers should 
rather seek to win the confidence of youth by endeavoring to 
understand them and by making themselves understood by 
youth—at the same time always respecting the fundamental and 
unchangeable values. Teachers should treat youth, he advised, 
with naturalness and simplicity but always showing that religious 
seriousness and reserve which the world expects of teaching 
Sisters. Warning the Sisters never to let material advantages, 
the authority of persons, riches, or political power induce them 
to renege their educational ideal, the Pontiff urged them to pre- 
serve harmony between religious families and find encourage- 
ment through “holy rivalry.” 

In the second part of his address, His Holiness raised the 
question whether the religious life and habit, the vow of chastity 
and the constitutions of the congregations render Sisters less 
apt or incapable of educating modern youth. Parents, who 
have the primary right in education, do not think so, because 
religious schools are generally preferred even by tepid parents, 
he maintained. Neither the religious habit nor the vow of 
chastity can in any way impair the efficiency of teaching Sis- 
ters. Rules and constitutions of congregations should provide 
everything needed by Sisters to make them good teachers. 
Schedules, regulations, and customs arising from past conditions 
but today impeding educational work must be adapted to new 
circumstances, he declared. Moreover, he emphasized, since 
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Catholic teaching Sisters wish to serve the cause of Christ and 
the Church as the present world requires, “it is unreasonable to 
persist in customs and forms that are impeding this service or 
rendering it impossible.” 


Ruling on the Dixon case, New Mexico's Supreme Court in 
September enjoined the wearing of religious garb by members 
of religious orders teaching in the state’s public schools. Grounds 
given for the injunction was that wearing of such garb in the 
public schools violates a regulation of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Catholic jurists were quick to note that the court’s de- 
cision was not exclusively based upon the constitutionality of 
religious garb worn by public school teachers. 

The New Mexico court, citing the O’Connor case in New 
York where a Catholic religious who was a public school teacher 
refused to comply with a state regulation forbidding religious 
garb, said, “. . . the O'Connor case was based on a regulation, 
but the reasoning of the court is equally applicable here. In 
view of the fact we now have a like regulation made by our State 
Board of Education, we give specific approval to the holding of 
the New York court on that subject.” The New York court in 
the O’Connor case sustained the board’s regulation. 

In its ruling the New Mexico Supreme Court also refused to 
bar all religious from teaching in New Mexico public schools, as 
had been requested by a Protestant group, and modified a ruling 
by District Judge E. T. Hensley, banning 130 religious from 
teaching in the public schools. The higher court held that 
where evidence did not disclose that the religious were teaching 
religion in the public schools, individuals should not be per- 
manently barred. 

New Mexico’s Supreme Court said that it would await a U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Doremus v. Board of Education 
case in New Jersey for settlement of the question “as to how 
much, if any, religious instruction may be given in a public 
school.” 

While opposing the teaching of sectarian religion or the giv- 
ing of control of the state or any of its agencies to any sect 
or combination of sects, the court said, “... yet we know religion 
itself is so intermingled in the daily life of our people and in 
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the administration of and in the affairs of state that no wall 
of absolute separation of religion and state can be maintained.” 
Besides, “few would want it,” the court added. 


How public schools may inform pupils about religion is the 
topic of a research project to be conducted under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education and which is financed 
by a Rockefeller grant of $31,616. The study, to be directed 
by Dr. Clarence Linton, of Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, will be approached with “scrupulous regard for separation 
between church and state,” the council said. 


Guidance in the teaching of moral and spiritual values 
will be given Kentucky school staffs through the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Kentucky thus becomes the first state 
school agency to add a Director of Moral and Spiritual Educa- 
tion to its personnel roster. A report detailing the Kentucky 
program for teaching moral and spiritual values is in preparation. 


Financial aid to France’s growing Catholic schools was ap- 


proved by the French Assembly in September. Two bills were 
passed; one bill gives indirect aid to Catholic schools by making 
state scholarships available to students in these schools; the 
other bill grants direct aid to Catholic families by an allotment 
to the parents’ association of each school. Total aid will prob- 
ably run about $8.5 million. 


For building and extending Protestant schools in Quebec, 
the Protestant minority in the Province of Quebec, Canada, will 
receive this year from the Provincial Government well over $3 
million. Catholics do not receive the same fair treatment, how- 
ever, in Provinces where they are the minority. M. Onésime 
Gagnon, Quebec Provincial Treasurer, according to an NC report 
of October 6, expressed the concern of Catholics at the annual 
convention of the provincial Association of Protestant School 
Boards of Quebec. “Can you wonder,” said M. Gagnon, “at the 
concern, even the indignation, which we feel regarding the treat- 
ment meted out in other parts of the country to the French- 
Canadian minority, which is denied the rights and privileges 
which, in this Province, we freely extend to our Protestant fel- 
low-citizens?” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


FIFTIETH YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
Epucation, Part I], THe TEACHING or ARITHMETIC. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii+ 302. $3.50. 

The basic content of arithmetic is old and not subject to 
many changes like those changes of the physical or social sciences. 
The ideas of increase and decrease brought about by one of the 
four fundamental processes, addition and substraction, multipli- 
cation and division, remain the chief concern of the arithmetic 
teacher. The zero and nine digits are still the nemesis of the 
elementary teacher. Consequently, there are very few new con- 
cepts with regard to the content of this study. There are, how- 
ever, many new ideas on the methods of instruction, prepara- 
tion of teachers, use and educational value and the relationship 
of arithmetic to the whole school program. 

The Fiftieth Yearbook on the Teaching of Arithmetic has 
three major aims. The first is a new emphasis on the importance 
of arithmetic in any type of elementary school. The second aim 
stresses the teaching of arithmetic so as to become part of the 
actual thinking of the people. The last and probably the most 
important aim emphasizes the preparation of teachers, with spe- 
cial emphasis being given to preservice and in-service training. 
As usual in these yearbooks, each chapter is the writing of a 
qualified man; and due to the nature of the book, one gets a 
rather thorough coverage of the experimental work in the field. 

An interesting section is that dealing with the problems of 
learning, instruction and evaluation (chapters vii through x). 
In chapter vii (pages 120 to 142), Spitzer deals with methods of 
teaching arithmetic that are most conducive to effective learn- 
ing. To the present reviewer, however, he seems to have limited 
everything to problem solving. This is a narrow view and not 
entirely in keeping with a later part of the chapter dealing with 
the theoretical and experimental considerations of teaching arith- 
metic. Such a system would substitute habit for thinking. Many 
problems would be solved but there would be very little think- 
ing in the process. Pupils must understand the process before 
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they begin solving problems. Methods of solving problems are 
more important than problem situations. Practice and drill are 
fundamental phases only when they follow understanding. If 
pupils first understand the method and principles behind the 
problems, and only if they do so, will they be able to do them 
correctly. Reviews are necessary, of course, due to a normal 
amount of forgetting. Variation in achievement and rate of 
learning are characteristics of any group and must be carefully 
acknowledged. 

The reader will profit from the third section of the book on 
the training of arithmetic teachers (chapters xi through xiii). 
The survey made by Grossnickle (chapter xi), on certification of 
teachers in the elementary school, is valuable. His immediate 
and long range recommendations for the training of teachers 
should be given consideration. 

There is a concluding chapter which will prove useful to stu- 
dents of the field. The author of this chapter lists a number of 
research problems and outlines the recommendations made by 


twenty professors. Many of these suggestions will be helpful to 
teachers, administrators, and research workers. The book has 
no index. 


J. A. Driscott. 
The Catholic University of America. 


x 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHo.ocy by Robert S. Ellis. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand Company, 1951. Pp. xii + 546. $5.00. 

Although the author has given to his Educational Psychology 
the subtitle A Problem Approach, the book itself deserves better 
treatment than that. This is not one of those disorganized dis- 
plays of empirical methods in the science of education which 
might be understood from the subtitle. Rather it is strictly 
educational psychology. The interest is in education of boys 
and girls. When the teacher tries to educate these young people, 
certain assistance can be derived from the findings of psy- 
chologists in determining what to do under certain circumstances 
which arise in schools. The author has dispensed with systema- 
tic treatment of psychology as such, has centered attention on 
education and has introduced what psychology seems necessary 
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to improve various phases of the educative process when psy- 
chology has anything to offer. As happens not infrequently when 
such an approach is used, the psychology offered is quite eclectic 
and the selection of empirical studies tends to be slanted to 
accord with the educational views of the author. This is not a 
fault when the views of the author are sound and he is able to 
find good empirical evidence substantiating these views. 

Ellis’ views seem to be sound. His selection of psychologi- 
cal data is for the most part good. He appears to weigh seriously 
the merits of studies which yield contradictory results. But once 
in a while, one suspects after seeking hard for something better, 
a psychological authority is dragged in whose “authority” is 
more suspect than the author's own. 

The book is intended for use as a textbook in an introductory 
course in educational psychology. While a preliminary course 
in general psychology would be helpful, it appears that students 
should be able to benefit by this work without such a pre- 
requisite. It is easy to recommend this book to teachers and 
students of education. 

F, J. HouLanan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


mt 

A Strupy oF THE Gospets by T. E. Bird. The Newman Press, 

— Md., 1950. Pp. xiv+270. Paper $1.25, cloth 

This volume, another in the Scripture Textbooks for Catholic 
Schools series, published under the general editorship of Msgr. 
John M. T. Barton, is the first American printing of what ap- 
peared in England in 1945. It is intended for teen-agers, and 
so the aim of the author has been to submerge the uninviting 
trappings of learning and to present the matter attractively and 
effectively. The first readers of the Gospels did not require 
helps to understand them, for they lived in the historical con- 
text of these writings. Today some explanations are needed. 
To meet this need, Fr. Bird provides us with what is really a 
running commentary on a harmony of the Gospels. We thus 
get not only an easily intelligible account of Our Lord’s life but 
also a connected one. 
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In the introduction the author places the Gospels in relation- 
ship to the living voice of Tradition, gives some short notices 
about the Evangelists, briefly sketches the main characteristics 
of the Gospels and the chief points of the synoptic question, de- 
scribes the geography and the political and religious conditions 
of Palestine in the time of Our Lord, adds a few words on mira- 
cles and parables, and concludes this part with an explanation 
of St. John’s Prologue and of Matthew’s and Luke’s genealogies. 

The life of Jesus is presented very readably and interestingly. 
With the proper teacher to help sustain the interest of the stu- 
dent in the subject, the volume should prove very valuable. On 
several points one may disagree with the author, but he very 
wisely cuts controversy down to a minimum. Yet he is not 
afraid to take sides, e.g. on the identification of Mary Magdalen 
with Mary of Bethany, the meaning of the Greek words now 
usually rendered “in my Father's house” (Lk. 2:49). In some 
places, where discussion would serve no practical purpose, he 
takes a stand without indicating that any difficulty exists, e.g. 
the census of Cyrinus. All in all, Fr. Bird gives a solid life of 
Christ clearly and simply told. It is recommended to all teach- 
ers of religion, especially to those whose job it is to initiate 
youngsters into the N.T. As should be obvious, the book does 
not dispense with the reading of the Gospels themselves. It is 
an aid to the understanding of the Gospels, not a substitute for 
them. 

There are 14 illustrations and 2 maps (Palestine and Jerusalem 
in the time of Christ). Msgr. Barton gives a select bibliography 
for further study, all by Catholics and, with one exception in 
English. 

Joun P. WEISENGOFF. 
School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN Pusiic ScHoots by Harlan 
L. Hagman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 
xii + 428. $4.00. 

This textbook on school administration may be classed with 
the many good books on the topic which have been published 
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in the past year. It presents very complete coverage of the 
problems of general administration, well organized and explained 
in clear language. The book differs from some others of its 
kind in that it is more concerned with principles underlying ad- 
ministrative practice than it is with descriptions of those prac- 
tices themselves. The author’s caution, however, in dealing 
with certain controversial points in public school administration, 

1h as Federal aid and Federal control, weakens his pre- 
sentation. 

The book has six major parts dealing respectively with the 
personality of the school administrator, the relationships of the 
Federal, state and local governments to education, the adminis- 
tration of instruction, the administration of facilitating services 
(finance, supply, buildings, and so forth), public relations, and 
the professional career of the school administrator. After each 
chapter there are a set of questions for student investigation 
and a list of up-to-date references. The volume is carefully in- 
dexed and chapter subdivisions are clearly marked. The format 
makes for ease of use as a text. 

The emphasis is on the democratic theory of administration. 
An interesting feature is the description, in Part I, of six success- 
ful school administrators, each of whom might be a model for 
students to study. 

From the standpoint of content, organization, style, and sound 
principles, this is as good a text in general administration of 
schools as the market now provides. 

JoserH A. GorHAM. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
x 
LirerRARY Masters OF ENGLAND. Edited by N. S. Bushnell, P. M. 

Fulcher and W. Taylor. Revised edition. New York: Rine- 

hart and Co., 1950. Pp. xiv-+ 1159. $5.00. 

The college “Sophomore Survey” course is embattled ground. 
It is territory over which teachers of English literature clash 
with advocates of “Western Literature” and “World Classics.” 
The editors of the newly revised Rinehart text have again di- 
rected their anthology to those like myself, who have remained 
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within the English camp. As I studied this 1950 edition, I found 
several features which stimulated me and challenged my com- 
ment in the introductory essays, the selection of reading material, 
and the annotations. 

The historical essays for the seven periods of English litera- 
ture are of considerable length, perhaps excessive. They are 
concerned primarily with the political, economic and social de- 
velopments almost to the complete exclusion of literary history 
and literary theory. One looks in vain for a discussion of Neo- 
Classicism in the essay on the Augustan Age, while he finds 
pages devoted to “Jacobite, French and Partisan Politics.” More- 
over, Romanticism, as a literary phenomenon, receives a very 
slight study amid extensive sections on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the Napoleonic War, and political reforms in nineteenth- 
century England. A number of fine selections in the anthology 
would themselves be more intelligible to undergraduate stu- 
dents if preparatory comment were included in these intro- 
ductory essays. Such, for instance, are Pope’s “Essay on Criti 


cism,” which appears in its entirety; Wordsworth’s Preface to 
Lyricals Ballads; and the selections from Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria and from his Shakespeare criticism. These theoretical 
and critical writings are extremely valuable for the study of 
English literature but they need a literary context in which to 
stand. 


In the handling of historical background, the essays are scholar- 
ly, interesting and, on the whole, objective, although a Catholic 
reader is likely to be annoyed by the tone of ocasional passages, 
especially in the essay on the Renaissance and Reformation 
period. For example, a paragraph on page 114 reads: 

But the most important of all the effects of the Reformation in England 
was the spiritual excitement it caused. Men were stimulated to take a 
profound interest in the state of their own consciences and the adventures 
of their own souls; and the rapid alternations of Catholic and Protestant 
supremacy—four different regimes in a dozen years—raised some question 
as to the exclusive efficacy of any one doctrine, the absolute authority 
of any one church. Perhaps. . . could it be true that . . . man’s soul free! 
(Punctuation and italics not mine.] 

Throughout the book there is much evidence of discriminat- 
ing taste and original judgment in selecting the poetry and 
prose of English masters. I was particularly pleased by some 
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of the Renaissance offerings. Probably every teacher of the 
English Literature survey has experienced the almost insuperable 
difficulty of spending a few classes on Spenser’s poetry. If an 
anthology includes, for example, the whole of Book I from the 
Faerie Queene, the students are likely to be turned back im- 
mediately by the repulsive “Den of Error” incident; if the Cali- 
dore and Pasotrell cantos of Book VI are substituted, they are 
likely to be completely lost upon Sophomores, who can hardly 
respond with joy to the artificial conventions of the pastoral 
tradition clothed in Spenserian English. The present anthology 
avoids such difficulties by including short excerpts from Books 
I and II and a few cantos from Calidore’s pursuit of the Blatant 
Beast. The short selections illustrate Spenser’s religious allegory 
(the cave of Despair), his mastery of sound structure and the 
music of words (Archimago’s hermitage and the abode of 
Morpheus), and his pictorial art (the Bower of Bliss, II, xii, 42- 
62). The portions of Book VI reveal Spenser as the lively nar- 
rative poet he could be when he chose to assume that role. 


It was delightful to find among the selections from Milton, 
not only the first two books of Paradise Lost as usual, but also 
the magnificent lyric lines opening Book III—“Hail, holy Light.” 
The reader who has followed the poet through two books laid 
in “the seat of desolation, void of light” is cheated if he does not 
see the artistic design of shadow and light, of hell and heaven, 
for which Milton has provided so carefully in the final lines of 
Book II: 

But now at last the sacred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 

Shoots far into the bosom of dim Night 

A glimmering dawn. (11. 1034-37.) 
On the other hand I am unable to justify the appearance of 
twelve pages from Milton’s polemical Areopagitica in a sopho- 
more text. If the illustration of his liberalism be the reason 
for selection, it is poor compensation for the offensive invective 
against Catholicism which runs through the essay. 


One of the most interesting features of the Rinehart volume 
is the study of English prose style in special commentaries on 
writers like Bacon, Browne, Lamb, and Ruskin. The develop- 
ment of Bacon’s prose style is beautifully demonstrated by juxta- 
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posing the 1597 text of the essay “Of Studies” with the 1625 
version of it. The editor (Mr. Taylor) has italicized the added 
words, phrases, and clauses of the later text to show the ex- 
pansion of Bacon’s prose from cryptic aphorism to flowing 
period. The student’s attention is called to the aural appeal of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s rhythmic prose in “Urn Burial,” from which 
chapter v is reprinted. I have never seen a more competent 
discussion of prose rhythm in an undergraduate text, and it is 
worthy of high commendation. The other excerpts from Browne's 
work, however, copious selections from the Religio Medici, illus- 
trate seventeenth-century Skepticism, and I question the wis- 
dom of their inclusion. The editor has chosen several of Charles 
Lamb’s essays and letters, calling the reader’s attention to the 
variations of which Lamb was capable, from the laconic and 
witty satire of “Modern Gallantry” and “Imperfect Sympathies” 
to the lavish richness of “Dream Children.” The letters, inci- 
dentally, are interesting for their content as well as their man- 
ner, for Lamb reveals in them some brilliant perceptions regard- 
ing the work of his contemporaries like Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

As I close the book I regret keenly the lack of any twentieth 
century literature within it. Possibly space limitations forbade 
its inclusion, but I would be willing to sacrifice for it quite a 
few of the sixty-three pages devoted to Wordsworth and of the 
seventy pages given to Tennyson. All things considered, how- 
ever, the Literary Masters of England is an arresting volume, 
provocative of consideration by its competent editing and the 
high level of its scholarship. 

E. CATHERINE DunNN. 
Department of English, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Tue Epucation or NursING TECHNICIANS by Mildred L. Montag. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xi+ 146. $2.50. 
Dr. Mildred Montag from the faculty of the Division of Nurs- 

ing Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 

contributed her solution to the serious problem of shortages in 

nursing service personnel. She proposes the preparation of a 
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new group of workers to be known as nurse technicians. The 
book is an outgrowth of a study made by ‘Dr. Montag to plan a 
program for preparation of the nurse whose functions would 
be predominantly technical and to propose a program for the 
preparation of nurse personnel for faculty positions in these 
programs. 

In the introduction, the author prepares the reader for the 
nurse technician by stating that nursing functions can be said 
to be on a continuum or as having a spectrum-like range. Ac- 
cording to her theory, these functions can be performed through 
preparation on three levels: the simple functions based on com- 
mon knowledge through on-the-job training, the intermediate 
functions requiring skill and some judgment through technical 
training, the complex functions requiring expert skill and judg- 
ment through professional education. Having differentiated be- 
tween the assisting, technical and professional functions of nurs- 
ing, the author goes on to say that this classification would make 
it possible to set up appropriate programs to prepare each group. 

Dr. Montag has undertaken the problem of preparation of 
personnel for technical functions and has stated the following 
four assumptions as the basis for her study: (1) that it is pos- 
sible to consider the functions of nursing as being on a continu- 
um; (2) that these functions can be differentiated sufficiently 
to make possible programs for the preparation of individuals to 
perform these functions; (3) that it is economically desirable 
to set up programs for their preparation in appropriate agencies 
and educational institutions; and (4) that aides can be taught 
adequately on the job and programs for nurses with professional 
functions will be in universities and colleges. In reading the 
introductory chapter, the reader will note that the purpose, need, 
limitation, and use of the study are stated, but that the method 
used in doing the study is not defined. 

Presuming the need for the nurse technician, a two year cur- 
riculum is proposed, and the community or junior colleges and 
technical institutes are considered the suitable institutions 
wherein these programs should exist. The author states that 
the curriculum is developed on the basis on the principle that 
education prepares the student for earning a living and for liv- 
ing. It is also stated that the curriculum is one in which gen- 
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eral and technical education are integrated throughout with con- 
siderable emphasis on the development of technical skills. How- 
ever, the curriculum plan presented is rather sketchy. There are 
no objectives stated or descriptions given of any of the educa- 
tional experiences which are prescribed for the students, and no 
reference is made to the methods to be used in preparing the 
nursing technicians. 

One chapter is devoted to the functions, qualifications, and 
education of professional personnel who are to comprise the 
faculty for nursing technicians. The author proposes a program 
for the preparation of this faculty and recommends that Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, establish this program. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a review of the needs 
of society for nursing service and to the present status of schools 
for registered nurses and practical nurses. However, in further 
reference to the practical nurse and her contribution to nursing, 
the author does not state clearly what the status of the practical 
nurse would be if nurse technicians were prepared nor does she 
state whether the practical nurse would be included in the 
‘spectrum-like range’ of nursing functions. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the study lacks experimenta- 
tion. Moreover, experimentation and research reported in the 
field of nursing does not seem sufficient to furnish a valid basis 
for introducing a new worker to nursing. The curriculum plan 
presented for the preparation of the nurse technicians, the pro- 
gram for the preparation of the nurse faculty, as well as the 
recommended educational environment and qualifications for the 
instructors who will prepare this faculty seems to be based 
largely on the author's opinion. It would seem unsound edu- 
cational practice to adopt the type of education recommended 
without intensive study of the plan and without substantial evi- 
dence to justify the education of nurse technicians. Therefore, 
wholehearted agreement can be given the author in her recom- 
mendation that education of nurse technicians be subjected to 
experimentation. 

MartTINA M. App. 


School of Nursing Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Our Happy Lor by Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S.J. Translated by 
William J. Young. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1951. Pp. 
xi + 245. $3.50. 

This is a warmly pious volume, so happily translated into Eng- 
lish as to be easily read. It is designed for spiritual reading on the 
part of religious, and for this purpose it is furnished with sum- 
maries in the form of meditations. 

The author deals with happiness in terms of the apostolic 
vocation. His treatment is traditional, yet the writing is marked 
with a great deal of individuality. Though the bond between 
the vocation to the apostolic fe and the fundamental vocation 
to the faith is brought out, this link could have been more fruit- 
fully explored. The apostle can not recall too frequently that 
his vocation is his as a member of the Body of Christ which is 
the Church. 

In this book treatment of the apostolic life is limited to the 
concept of this life as an expression of the life of the religious 
or priest. The author’s reasons for so limiting his treatment are 
readily understandable. Religious and priests, however, must 
never lose sight of the fact that the laity have a part in the 
apostolic life too and are being summoned repeatedly by the 
Vicar of Christ to carry out their obligations in its great mission. 

This volume is recommended for religious community and 
seminary libraries and for the studies of parish priests. Readers 
will find its pages a source of service and pleasure. Biblical 
references are from Msgr. Knox’s translation. 

Rosert WILDE. 

Cathedral College, 

New York, N. Y. 

if 


In THE SHADOW OF PETER by Henry B. Shaw. Paterson, N.J.: St. 

Anthony Guild Press, 1950. Pp. vii+ 158. $2.00 

This is another book about a conversion. It is an impersonal 
account of an Episcopalian who was given not only the gift of 
Faith, but also the power and dignity of the priesthood. Like 
many of the conversion autobiographies, this one, too, follows a 
well-known pattern. There is the non-Catholic background and 
training with its false impressions of Catholic doctrine, the first 
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glimpse of the truth and beauty of Catholicism, the grappling 
with this truth, and the final acceptance of it. 

This is not a personal book. It lacks personality names, 
nostalgic mentioning of places and events, private letters, and 
friendly conservations. The dramatic elements of conversion 
and the purely personal history are purposely kept to a mini- 
mum. For example, the author mentions a seminary of his early 
days, but he does not identify it; he recalls seminary professors 
who greatly influenced his life, but he does not name them. 
There is no mention of time, place, or persons intimately con- 
nected with his conversion. Perhaps Father Shaw’s readers will 
find this impersonal element a little unsatisfying. 

The author’s experience and life as a priest for many years in 
the Diocese of Buffalo makes his book spiritually enriching. His 
chapters on the satisfaction he has found both as convert and as 
priest, his lucid description of Catholic worship, his clear ex- 
planation of the freedom he found “within the city” make this 
book enjoyable and inspiring reading for both Catholic and con- 
vert-to-be. 

The title of the book is suggested from the words of Acts 5:15, 
“They carried the sick into the streets and laid them on beds 
and pallets that, when Peter passed, his shadow at least might 
fall on some of them .. . and they were all cured.” The shadow 
of Peter fell upon Henry Shaw. In tur, he has generously 
shared with his readers the blessings he has received. This 
book is one proof of his generosity. 


Tomas LaPinz, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross College, 


Washington, D.C. 
x 


Tue Birt OF THE Brite by Immanuel Lewy, Introduction by 

Mordecai I. Kaplan. Selling Agent: Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. 254. $3.50. 

At long last the paramount significance of the prophet Nathan 
for religion—Hebrew, Christian and Mohammedan—has been 
discovered and laid bare! 

Dr. Lewy does not mean to disparage the work of predecessors 
like Moses and Samuel, which Nathan continued, nor of succes- 
sors, viz. prophets and priests who supplemented Nathan’s work. 
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But “if he had not been born, we should have no Hebrew 
prophets, no Bible, no traditional Judaism, no Christianity, no 
Koran and no Islam” (p. 8). 

According to Lewy, Nathan is author of Jacob’s Farewell Poem 
(Gen. 49: 1-27), Protosamuel, Protopentateuch, the Ten Com- 
mandments, Balaam’s prophecy. The book contains descriptions 
of Nathan’s activity as historian, poet, thinker, critic, statesman, 
teacher, etc. 

The above should be enough to classify the book. It is high- 
ly subjective, although the author would probably protest against 
this judgment most bitterly. Traditional views as to the genesis 
and development of Hebrew religion mean nothing to him ex- 
cept in so far as they may happen to bolster his theory. Ele- 
ments must fit the Procrustean bed; else they are distorted or 
cut off. The book may be treated seriously by those who still 
think a book is worth while because it is different. That in itself 
is no recommendation. Little profit is to be derived from it, 
least of all by teachers in Catholic schools. Requiescat in pace. 


Joun P. WEISENGOFF. 


School of Theology, 
The Catholic University of America. 


NEWSBITS 


Over one-third of the student body of Providence College 
has been enrolled in the campus ROTC transportation unit. 
Among the ROTC activities being organized are a twenty-eight- 
piece marching band, a Pershing rifle drill team, and a rifle 
team. 


Faculty members, clerical workers, and the commissary and 
maintenance staffs of Manhattan College were given a salary 
increase on October 1. One of the reasons for this was the un- 
expected high enrollment at Manhattan this fall. 

A record number of 5,154 students enrolled for the 1951-52 
school year at the University of Notre Dame. This represents 
an increase of 102 students over the enrollment of September, 


1950. 
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